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I'JTRODUCTIO'T 


During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  violoncello  began 
to  assume  a position  of  importance  as  a solo  instrument 
as  well  as  an  accompanying  instrument.  It  had  been  used 
in  both  capacities  in  the  last  half  of  the  previous  century, 
particularly  as  an  accompanying  instrument,  but  its  real 
development  did  not  begin  until  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  the  violoncello's  popularity  grew  and  the  number  of 
performers  on  the  instrument  likewise  increased,  there  grew 
a need  for  books  explaining  the  technique  of  the  instrument. 

This  demand  was  net  by  teachers  of  the  violoncello 
and  celebrated  performers  who  put  into  printed  form  the 
system  of  playing  which  they  themselves  used  and  ta  t. 

Many  of  these  books  are  crude  and  poorly  written;  others  are 
too  elementary  in  their  scope  to  provide  adequate  material 
for  serious  study.  However,  a few  of  them  are  written  in  a 
scholarly  manner  and  deserve  attention  as  systematic  books 
of  instruction.  They  are  important  historically  since  they 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  was  played  at 
the  particular  time  they  .are  written,  and  provide  the  basis 
for  formulation  of  the  development  of  the  technique  of  the 
instrument  into  the  form  it  has  assumed  in  the  present  day. 
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study  (1)  to  review  the  actual  contents  of  books  of  instruct- 
ion on  the  playing  of  the  violoncello  written  in  England  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  discussing  their  historical  import- 
ance, relative  merits  and  faults,  and  (2)  to  provide  a source 
of  reference  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested  in  the  early 
history  and  development  of  violoncello  instruction  in  England 
and  to  whom  the  actual  books  concerned  are  not  readily 
available . 

Importance  of  the  study . An  examination  of  the 
various  histories  of  the  violoncello  and  violoncello  playing 
will  show  that  although  most  of  the  earl”  cooks  of  instruct- 
ion  on  the  violoncello  are  mentioned  and  often  discussed 
briefly,  this  discussion  is  usally  too  brief  to  provide  a 
clear  conception  of  their  actual  content  and  importance. 

Often  only  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  a particular  author 
wrote  an  instruction  book  for  the  instrument  is  all  that  can 
be  found  by  reference  to  these  histories.  Therefore,  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  previously  stated,  the  importance 
of  this  study  lies  in  its  presentation  of  detailed  analysis 
of  the  actual  contents  of  the  books  concerned  and  as  a source 


of  reference. 
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Sources  of  i '.ate rial.  There  are  seven  • method  b oks 
discussed  in  this  study.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
copies  of  these  books  in  order  to  make  an  adequate  study  of 
their  contents,  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine  the  resources 
of  several  libraries.  After  the  books  we re  located,  microfilm 
copies  of  them  were  made,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  book 
(see  next  paragraph) , this  study  has  been  made  entirely  by  an 
examination  of  these  photographic  reproductions. 

A copy  of  The  Gamut  for  the  Violoncello  (see  Chapter  I) 
could  not  be  located.  As  a result,  reference  has  been  made 
to  The  history  of  the  Violoncello  by  E.  van  der  Straeten.  " 

This  book  gives  considerable  information  concerning  this 
method  book. 

The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  furnished  a microfilm 
copy  of  The  Comleat  Tut  or  by  Robert  Crome  (see  Chapter  II). 

A microfilm  copy  of  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fingering 
the  y ioloncello  by  John  Gunn  was  furnished  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  (see  Chapter  III). 

1 Reeves  and  Company,  1915 
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The  Violoncello  Precentor  by  Henry  Hardy  (see  Chapter 
V ) , and  Practical  ana  Pro  ressiye  Lessons  for  the  violoncello 
by  Johann  Georg  Schetky  (see  Chapter  VI),  were  furnished  on 
microfilm  by  The  British  Museum,  London,  England. 

The  New  Y ork  Public  Library,  Hew  Y ork  City,  supplied 
a microfilm  copy  of  Hew  and  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Violon- 
cello (see  Chapter  TV) . 

A copy  of  Treatise  Explanatory  of  the  Pri  ncl  les 
Constituting  the  Practice  and  The or r of  the  violoncello  by 
J.  A.  Macdonald  (see  Chapter  VII)  was  located  in  the  Sibley 
Musical  Library,  Eastman  school  of  Music,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  was  microfilmed  by  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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B.  METHOD  BOOKS  DISCUSSED 


Although  the  title  of  this  thesis  indicates  that  only 
books  written  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  used  as  a basis  for  this  study,  some  of  the 
methods  used  actually  bear  dates  a few  years  outside  of  this 
period.  One  of  them  is  dated  1745,  one  is  dated  1305,  and 
still  another  was  written  in  1811.  The  first  of  these  is 
here  included  because  it  is  the  earliest  known  method  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  the  others  are  included  because  they 
seem  to  conform  more  to  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century 
instruction  books  than  to  those  which  were  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  exception  of  only  one  instruction  book,  the 
books  used  here  are  all  of  the  known  instruction  books 
written  between  1745  and  1811  which  have  their  origin  in 
England.  The  one  book  omitted  was  written  by  an  author  named 
Thompson  (first  name  unknown)  in  1780.  It  was  printed  in 
London,  and  bore  the  following  title:  I Jew  Instruction  For 

The  Violoncello.  A thorough  search  of  all  sources  at  present 
available  to  this  writer  has  failed  to  reveal  the  location 
of  a copy  of  this  work.  The  information  that  such  a work  is 
known  to  exist  somewhere,  is  obtained  from  The  Violoncello 
and  Its  History,  written  by  Wilhelm  Joseph  von  Wasielewski 
in  1888,  and  translated  into  English  by  Isobella  S.  E. 
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Stigand*-  Wasielewski  merely  mentions  the  method,  and  gives 
no  further  information  concerning  it. 

The  instruction  books  discussed  in  this  thesis  are: 


The  Gamut  for  the  Violoncello . (author  unknown) 
Exeter:  Henry  Waylett,  1745  or  174€>. 

Crome,  Robert,  Tne  Commie at  Tutor,  for  the  Violon- 
cello. Containing  the  Best  and  Easiest  Instructions  lor  ' 
Learners.  London:  G & S.  Thompson,  1765. 

Gunn,  John,  The  Theory  a nd  Fra c Lice  of  Fingering 
the  Violoncello,  Containin'*  Rules  and  Progressive 
Lessons  for  Attaining  the  Knowledge  and  Command  of  the 
Whole  Comma ss  of  the  Instrument.  London:  Printed  by 

the  Author,  1793. 

Hew  and  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Violoncello. 

(Author  unknown!  London:  Bland  and  hellers,  1800. 

Hardy,  Henry,  The  Violoncello  Precentor,  with  a 
Comnleat  Set  of  ScalesTor  fingering  in  the  Various^ 

Keys.  Oxford:  Printed  by  the  Author,  1805. 

Schetky,  Johann  Georg,  Practical  and  Progressive 
Lessons  for  the  Violoncello.  London:  Robert  Birchall, 

1811. 


Macdonald,  J.  A. , Treatise  Explanatory  of  the 
Principles  Constituting  the  Practice  and  Theor~r  of  the 
Violoncello.  London:  Ellerton  & Henderson,  1811. 


1 Novello  and  Company,  Limited,  London,  1894 


G.  EXJTAh.^ION  OF  TERMS  USED 


Gamut.  This  term  is  only  used  if  the  author  of  a 
hook  under  discussion  emoloys  it.  It  means  the  entire  range 
or  extent  of  the  instrument.  "Gamut"  should  in  no  way  be 
considered  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  term  "scale". 

A — B-C — D,  1 — 2-3- -4,  etc . Capital  letters  will 
always  be  used  to  give  the  names  of  notes  being  discussed. 
Whenever  these  notes  are  in  a series  separated  by  dasnes, 
the  dashes  are  intended  to  define  the  measurement  of  the 
interval  between  the  notes.  Thus,  one  dash  would  mean  an 
interval  of  a semitone,  and  two  dashes  would  mean  a whole- 
tone  interval.  ¥he never  numbers  are  used  in  a similar  manner, 
the  numbers  signify  fingering  to  be  employed  in  playing  the 
notes,  and  the  dashes  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  with 
the  letters. 

Tutor.  This  term  is  meant  to  signify  a book  of 
instruction  or  guide  to  learning.  It  is  often  used  in 
titles  of  instruction  books. 


? 


d.  c jan:  of  re  ' .1  d ^ of  : 

Each  chapter  of  the  thesis  is  a discussion  of  only- 
one  method  book  with  the  exception  of  Chapter  VIII.  Chapter 
VIII,  "Surai  ary  and  Conclusions1',  is  a reviey  and  corp.  rative 
evaluation  of  the  method  books  discussed  in  Chapters  I to 
VII  inclusive. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  GA  UT  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO 


The  earliest  work  known  to  be  published  in  England, 
giving  instruction  as  to  the  playing  of  the  violoncello, 
is  a •'Tutor1 11  published  by  the  firm  of  Henry  7/aylett,  at  the 
Black  Lyon  in  Exeter  Change.  This  work  was  probably  published 
in  1745  or  1746.  Ho  author's  name  appears  on  it.  L 

This  "Tutor"  is  extremely  short,  consisting  entirely 
of  a single  page!  The  title  is:  The  Gamut  for  the  Violon- 

cello. as  short  as  it  is,  the  work  may  be  considered  in 
three  parts:  the  first  part  is  an  explanation  of  the  tuning 

of  the  instrument;  the  second  part  concerns  the  fingering 
of  the  C major  scale  and  of  a chromatic  scale;  the  third 
part  consists  of  two  "Lessons"  with  variations. 

There  is  an  example  of  the  fingering  of  the  "gamut", 
or,  in  this  case,  the  C major  scale  extended,  which  is 
reproduced  as  follows: 
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1 Information  obtained  from  : van  der  Straeten, 

Edmund  Sebastian  Joseph,  History  of  the  Violoncello,  the 
Viol  da  Ganna , Their  Precursors  and  Collateral  Instruments 
London:  Reeves  and  Company,  1915 
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Note  that  the  highest  tone  given  is 


first  tv/o  measures  the  fingering  1--2-3  is  in  keeping  with 
the  fingering  believed  to  have  been  in  use  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  shift  in  position 
necessary  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  measures  is  unusual. 
If  the  scale  had  continued  upward  instead  of  taking  the 
octave  jump  downward,  it  is  presumed  that  the  third  finger 
would  have  been  used  on  the  note  D.  This  is  because  the  low 
C is  indicated  to  be  played  with  the  third  finger  and  it  lie 
in  the  same  position  across  the  strings  as  the  D.  Therefore 
the  fingering  for  the  tones  E-F — G would  probably  have  been 
1-2 — 4.  However,  another  fingering  is  conceivable  in  keep- 
ing with  the  fingering  shown  in  the  third  measure.  Since 
the  fingering  in  the  third  measure  is  1-2 — 4,  and  since  the 
notes  B-C — D on  the  A string  would  occur  in  exactly  the  same 
interval  relationships  if  the  scale  were  to  continue  upward, 
it  would  be  best  to  use  the  fingering  1-2 — 4 for  these  notes 
A shift  would  then  be  necessary  to  play  the  final  three 
notes  of  the  ascending  passage,  E-F — G,  and  the  fingering 
would  preferably  be  1-2 — 4. 

The  fingering  given  for  this  “gamut “ could  not  oe  in 
general  considered  good  or  logical.  However,  the  fingering, 
1 — 2-3,  indicated  four  times  was  undoubtedly  the  common 
practice  at  the  time,  and  is  the  same  fingering  as  would 
often  have  been  used  on  the  violin.  Since  the  second  and 
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third  fingers  cannot  be  widely  separated,  it  is  logical  that 
they  are  used  only  for  the  semitone  intervals.  In  the  third 
measure  where  the  semitone  interval  occurs  between  the  second 
and  third  notes,  it  is  logical  to  use  the  first  and  second 
finger  close  together,  as  indicated,  and  the  fingering  2 — 4, 
omitting  the  third  finger,  is  used  to  play  the  whole-tone 
interval.  The  worst  feature  of  the  fingering  shown  for  this 
"gamut"  is  the  fact  that  the  third  finger  is  sometimes  used 
to  play  the  notes  which  lie  three  tones  above  the  open  string, 
while  in  one  instance,  the  fourth  finger  is  indicated.  This 
would  cause  the  hand  to  be  constantly  alternating  the  size 
of  the  stretch  between  the  first  and  fourth  fingers,  and  would 
tend  toward  poor  intonation  as  a result. 

The  illustration  of  fingering  the  semitone  intervals  is 
as  follows: 
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The  above  illustration  does  not  indicate  an  actual 
chromatic  scale,  for  all  of  the  enharmonic  tones  are  shown. 
Therefore,  it  would  clarify  this  fingering  if  an  actual 
chromatic  scale  were  shown  in  the  manner  below,  taking  the 
fingering  of  the  appropriate  notes  from  the  above  example. 
Iu  would  then  appear  in  this  form: 


The  resultant  shifting  of  one  finger  upward  a semi- 
tone is  common  practice  in  violin  fingering  for  the  chromatic 
scale,  but  even  there  the  ringer  would  never  be  shifted 
twice  in  succession  as  the  1-1-1  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
above  example.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author 
of  ims  unusual  .mstruction  sheet,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
did  formulate  a system,  for  it  must  be  noticed  above  that 
the  fingering  starting  with  the  open  C string  and  the  open 
G string  is  exactly  alike,  being  fingered  0-1- 1-1- 2- 3-4. 

The  reproduction  below  of  a portion  of  one  of  the 
',Lessons',  presented  in  this  "Tutor",  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  impossibility  of  making  anjr  practical  use  or  analysis  of 
fingering  advocated  in  them: 
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A beginner  would  probably  find  the  above  example  far 
too  difficult  for  him.  There  are  many  shifts  necessary",  and 
the  fingering  is  often  awkward. 

This  first  attempt  in  England  at  printing  instructions 
for  playing  the  violoncello  is  historically  important,  but 
it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  important  in  any  other  way, 
unless  it  be  to  show  the  poor  methods  of  fingering  in  use  by 
some  performers  at  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  COi.dPLEAT  TUTOR  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO 

The  instruction  book  for  the  violoncello  written  by- 
Robert  Crome  in  1755  1 bears  the  following  title:  The 

Comoleat  Tutor,  for  the  Violoncello,  Containing  the  Best  and 
Easiest  Instructions  for  Learners.  The  title  cage  also 
gives  the  following  information:  "Printed  for  :md  Sold  by 

G.  & S.  Thompson,  at  No.  75  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard,  London." 

The  book  begins  with  a short  preface.  Following  this 
preface,  page  1 is  titled:  "Instructions  for  the  Violoncello 

or  Bass  Violin."  The  book  is  short,  and  the  actual  portion 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  learning  to  play  the 
instrument  ends  on  page  nineteen.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  book  contains  "A  Favourite  Collection  of  Airs,  Marches, 
Minuets,  Song- tunes  and  Duetts." 

The  preface  deals  with  the  reason  for  the  development 
of  the  violoncello,  or  bass  violin,  as  Crome  calls  it.  He 
believes  that  this  reason  was  to  have  an  instrument  which 
vo  uld  match  the  tone  quality  of  the  violin  better  than  the 
viols  had  been  able  to  do.  The  preface  ends  with  a statement 
of  Crome1 s reason  for  writing  the  instruction  book: 

^ Authority  for  date:  van  der  Straeten,  Edmund 
Sebastian  Joseph,  History  of  the  Violoncello,  the  Viol 
da  Gamba , Their  Pre cursors  and  Collateral  Instruments. 

London:  Reeves  and  Company,  1915 
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...  so  these  Instructions,  I flatter  ray- 
self  will  be  of  great  Service  to  those,  who  from 
their  situation  or  circumstances  in  Life  cannot 
conveniently  have  the  assistance  of  a good  Master. 

Crome  begins  the  main  part  of  his  book  with  brief 

instructions  concerning  the  holding  of  the  violoncello.  The 

end-peg,  to  which  all  present  day  performers  are  accustomed, 

was  not  generally  used  by  violoncellists  at  the  time  this 

method  book  was  published.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

Crome  felt  the  need  for  one  for  beginners. 

. . . the  lower  part  of  the  violoncello  is 
to  rest  on  the  Calves  of  the  Leggs  supported  with 
the  Knees,  but  for  the  greater  ease  of  a Learner  we 
wou'd  advize  him  to  have  an  hole  made  in  the  Tail- 
pin  and  a Wooden  Peg  to  screw  into  it  to  rest  on 
the  Floor  which  may  be  taken  out  when  he  Pleases. 

The  pupil  is  first  given  instructions  on  learning 
the  names  of  the  notes  on  all  four  strings  in  the  first 
position.  The  approximate  position  of  each  finger  is  given 
in  terms  of  inches  from  the  nut  to  the  finger,  and  the 
distance  in  inches  between  the  fingers  used.  The  natural 
notes  in  the  key  of  C major  in  the  first  position  are  then 
printed  showing  the  fingering  to  be  used  in  playing  them. 
Crome  calls  this  the  "Gamut ". 
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The  small  crosses,  appearing  once  in  each  measure, 
are  explained  as  indicating  the  half-tone  intervals.  The 
fingering  for  the  lower  octave  is  peculiar.  At  the  present 
time,  the  third  finger  would  be  used  for  the  tv/o  notes  which 
are  indicated  to  be  played  with  the  second  finger,  and  what 
is  even  more  peculiar  is  that  Crome's  fingering  does  not 
correspond  to  the  fingering  he  presents  later  in  his  book 
for  the  scale  of  c major,  (see  page  22-)  Another  discrepancy 
is  that  in  the  later  explanation  of  the  scale  of  C major, 
the  fourth  finger  would  not  be  used  at  all  in  the  lower 
octave,  and  he  indicates  that  the  third  finger  should  play 
these  notes  instead  of  the  fourth  as  shown  above.  Crome 
does  say  that  " • . . the  scale  must  be  formed  into  Keys  and 
then  the  fingering  will  alter  as  the  Key  changes,"  so  that 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  above  fingering  is  meant  to  be 
subject  to  change. 

The  method  book  presents  several  methods  for  the 
beginner  to  tune  the  instrument.  These  are  of  enough 
interest  to  warrant  their  discussion  here.  He  first  names 
the  pitches  to  which  the  instrument  should  be  tuned,  but  he 
adds  that  if  the  instrument  cannot  be  put  in  tune,  then 
the  beginner  must  try  to  do  it  by  observing  a representation 
of  the  finger  board  which  he  presents.  It  has  lines  drawn 
across  it  proportionate  to  half-tone  intervals.  Crome 
represents  the  finger  board  and  string  length  from  nut  to 
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bridge  as  being  twenty- six  and  one -ha If  inches  long,  which 
means  that  he  was  working  with  a short-necked  instrument 
which  was  in  general  use  at  the  time.  Our  present  instru- 
ments are  an  inch  longer.  Crome  suggests  that  the  student 
measure  out  the  proportionate  distance  on  the  instrument, 
as  represented  in  his  chart,  to  the  seventh  or  last  line 
from  the  nut  (the  fifth  above  the  omen  string]  , 

. . . and  when  you  have  got  the  exact  distance, 
tye  a piece  of  Fiddle  String  tight  on  the  Neck 
under  the  Strings,  which  v/ill  make  a Fpett,  and 
will  be  a standard  for  tuneing  all  the  Strings. 

And  first,  v©u  ffiUit  screw  up  the  first  String 
till  it  is  In  tune  With  the  upper  A in  the  Bass 
of  the  Harpsicerd,  or  the  upper  A of  the  Bassoon, 
or  an  Eighth  below  an  A,  tuneing  Fork.  Then  screw 
up  the  Second  till  by  putting  the  Finger  just 
below  the  frett  on  tn©  Second  String  it  has  the 
same  sound  as  the  first  String  open,  then  if  you 
strike  the  Second  open  it  will  be  D.  The  same 
Method  will  do  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Strings, 

In  case  this  method  fails,  Crome  suggests  what  he 

considers  an  even  better  method: 

. . . the  best  way  of  learning  to  tune  is  by  the 
Ear,  that  is,  by  Solmisation  if  the  Learner  has 
any  kind  of  Ear  or  Voice  to  Sol-fa  five  Notes 
ascending  or  descending,  if  he  has  not,  we  can 
give  him  but  small  encouragement  to  learn  this 
instrument.  If  he  has  an  Ear,  in  the  first  place 
he  must  screw  up  the  Second  String  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  middle  D in  the  3ass  of  the  Karpsicord, 
or  Bassoon,  which  is  the  sound  required,  next  he 
is  to  get  the  first  String  in  tune  to  the  Second, 
Solfaing  thus:  Do,  the  sound  given,  Sol  the  sound 

required;  the  Learner  must  practise  continually 
till  he  can  sing  the  five  sounds  well  in  tune  which 
are  ascending,  and  then  sing  them  descending  . . . 
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In  order  to  provide  the  student  with  examples  of  what 
he  means,  Crome  furnishes  the  following: 

Example  Proof 

^:r  r*r  r r if  f n 

Do  Re  Mi  Fo,  Sol  Do  So  I 
Example  proof  Example  p f 

rtVFffff  II rl I JJIJJII 

5*1  fo,  Ml  Rc  bo  Sol  Do  Sol  F<u  ft{  Re  Do  S*l  Do 


After  tuning  the  four  strings  by  this  me thou,  a 
final  test  is  provided.  Crome  advises  the  student: 

The  only  thing  now  is  to  prove  whether 
the  Second  and  first  Strings  are  in  tune  to  each 
other,  which  is  done  by  the  Ear  distinguishing 
what  we  call  Concord  or  a perfect  agreement  of 
sounds  between  the  tv/o  first  Strings,  and  is 
done  by  drawing  the  Bow  cross  the  two  Strings 
at  the  same  time  ...  if  there  is  a perfect 
agreement  all  is  right. 

On  page  six  of  his  method  Crome  prints  what  he  labels 
MA  perfect  Scale  for  the  Violoncello , n which  is  actually 


the  chromatic  scale  with  a fingering  provided  for  the  notes 
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Crorae  omits  a natural  sign  on  one  note  in  each  of  the 
above  measures.  This  must  be  merely  oversight,  for  in  his 
instructions  to  students  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  sharp, 
flat,  and  natural  signs,  he  says,  "...  a Flatt  thus b , a 
Sharp  thus  #,  and  Natural  thus  ^ , which  brings  the  Note  to 
its  place  after  a # or  b . " 

The  fingering  which  is  shown  for  the  chromatic  scale 
is  one  that  seems  to  have  been  in  somewhat  general  use  at 
the  time  that  this  method  was  written.  By  this  method,  each 
finger  would  be  shifted  a half  tone  higher  each  time  it  is 
employed,  thus  imitating  to  a large  degree  one  of  the  methods 
violinists  use  to  play  a chromatic  scale.  Crome  gives  an 
alternate  fingering  for  the  next  to  last  note  in  each  measure. 
By  electing  to  use  the  fourth  finger  instead  of  the  third  on 
the  note  where  a choice  is  indicated,  the  performer  may  play 
the  entire  scale  without  using  the  third  finger.  However, 
using  the  second  finger  on  the  fifth  note,  followed  immed- 
iately by  the  fourth  in  olaying  an  interval  of  only  a half  . 
tone,  results  in  a very  awkward  fingering.  The  third  finger 
would  be  more  practical  in  actual  use.  It  will  be  noticed, 
that  after  the  second  finger  is  established  on  the  fifth  note 
in  each  measure,  Crome  has  indicated  the  possible  use  of  the 
third  finger  on  the  next  note.  The  use  of  this  finger  would 
require  no  further  shifting  of  any  finger  upward  since  the 
last  note  can  be  easily  reached  with  the  fourth  finger. 


The  next  advice  is  of  doubtful  value,  but  will  be  here 
quoted  in  order  to  show  what  was  probably  a fairly  common 
practice  at  the  time  the  method  was  written.  Crome  has  the 
following  to  say  regarding  "Stopping  the  notes  in  Tune." 

Tho  the  Learner  may  have  a good  Ear,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  he  can  stop  the  notes  perfectly 
in  tune,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a great  help  to 
him  at  first  to  have  his  Finger  board  Frettea,  like 
that  of  the  Guittar,  and  when  the  Fingers  are 
acquainted  with  the  Finger  board,  have  the  Fretts 
filed  Down  . . . 

Crome  follows  this  discussion  with  the  following  nine 
examples  which  are  notes  of  the  "Gamut"  formed  into  Octaves, 
in  various  kevs,  which  he  explains  "will  introduce  all  the 
Semitones  properly,  ascending,  and  descending  ..." 
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In  all  of  t,he  above  examples,  Crone  employs  a system 
of  fingering  which  he  does  not  explain.  However,  certain 
rules  could  be  formulated  by  studying  these  examples.  The 
obvious  ones  would  be: 

1.  The  first  finger  is  invariably  employed  to 
play  the  first  note  above  the  open  string, 
whether  the  interval  is  a whole  tone  or  a half 
tone,  (in  the  MB ^ Key"  above,  Crome  has 
indicated  that  the  first  finger  is  to  be  used 
on  the  E^,  a half  tone  above  the  open  D string. ) 

2.  The  second  finger  is  always  used  for  the 
second  note  above  the  open  string,  following 
the  first  finger,  whether  the  interval  is  a 
whole  tone  or  a half  tone.  (In  "E®Key"  above, 
the  second  finger  on  3^  follows  the  first 
finger  on  A* , which  is  an  interval  of  a whole 
tone.  In  "F  Key",  the  second  finger  on  F 
follows  the  first  finger  on  E,  which  is  an 
interval  of  a half  tone.) 

3.  If  the  interval  to  be  played  following  the  use 
of  the  second  finger  is  only  a half  tone,  then 
the  third  finger  is  used  on  the  succeeding  note. 
Whenever  the  interval  is  a whole  tone,  then  the 
fourth  finger  is  used.  (In  "G  Key",  the  interval 
between  3 and  G is  only  a half  tone,  and  the 
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third  finger  is  indicated.  In  "F  Key",  the 
interval  between  3 ^ and  C is  a whole  tone,  and 
the  fingering  is  marked  2 — 4.) 

4.  If  the  two  succeeding  intervals  following  the 
use  of  the  first  finger  are  both  whole  tones, 
the  fingers  2 aid  4 should  be  used  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  necessary  stretch.  (In  "A  Key", 
this  fingering  appears  twice  in  the  same  scale.) 

At  this  point  in  his  method,  Crome  uses  several  pages 
in  discussions  which  are  not  deemed  important  to  this  present 
study,  and  are  consequently  omitted.  The  omitted  sections 
have  the  following  titles:  "Of  Time",  "Time  Table",  "A  Second 

Time  Table",  "Example  of  Rests  or  Marks  of  Silence",  and 
"Continuation  of  Discussion  of  Time". 

In  his  discussion  of  bowing,  Crome  explains  that  all 

the  "expression"  comes  from  the  bow,  which  he  calls,  "The 

Tongue  of  the  Instrument."  According  to  Crome  there  are  four 

principal  ways  of  using  the  bow: 

. . . Bowing,  which  is  drawing  the  Bow  back- 
ward and  forward  for  every  Note,  Slurring, 
which  is  by  drawing  the  Bow  but  once  for  two 
or  any  number  of  Notes;  Feathering  the  Bow, 
which  is  done  like  the  Slur,  only  it  must  be 
taken  off  the  String  after  touching  it;  The 
Spring,  which  last  can’t  be  explain’d  but  by 
Demonstration. 

The  first  term  is  merely  an  explanation  of  the  separate 
bow  stroke.  Apparently  the  "backward"  bowing  means  what  we 
now  call  "dowribow",  while  the  ’’forward"  term  is  applied  to 
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our  present  "upbow".  This  will  be  apparent  by  the  following 
example  which  Crome  presents  in  his  discussion  of  "Common 


Crome  explains  that  the  letters  over  the  notes  are  for 
the  bowing;  b,  for  drawing  the  bow  backwards,  and  f,  for 
drawing  it  forwards.  The  letters  under  the  lines  are  a part 
of  his  explanation  of  beating  time;  d,  for  beating  the  foot 
down,  and  u,  for  taking  it  up. 

The  term  "slurring"  is  the  same  term  we  use  today. 
"Feathering  the  Bow"  must  have  reference  to  staccato,  while 
the  "Spring"  can  only  mean  spiccato. 

Crome’ s explanation  of  the  holding  of  the  bow  seems 
quite  reasonable.  He  recommends  holding  it  near  the  nut  with 
thumb  ana  forefinger,  and  supported  with  the  other  fingers 
near  the  end  at  a small  distance  from  each  other.  His  explan- 
ation of  bowing  is  concluded  with  the  following  remarics: 


. . . ana  tho’  some  may  think  the  Bow  is  of 
no  great  Consequence  they  may  be  assur’d  1 tis 
much  more  difficult  than  the  Fingering,  after 
the  Fingers  have  rightly  found  their  places, 
for  the  Fingers  ripen  much  sooner  than  the 
Bov/,  and  indeed  we  can  perform  v/ith  the  Fingers 
what  is  not  possible  to  be  done  v/ith  Bowing  . . . 

Two  pages  of  the  method  are  spent  in  explanation  s of 


Time": 
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Shakes,  Apoggiaturas,  Ornaments  or  Graces,  a discussion  of 
Sharp  Keys  and  Flat  Keys  (Crome  gives  these  names  to  v/hat  we 
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now  call  major  and  minor) , and  two  small  compositions  to  be 
practiced  by  the  pupil.  None  of  this  portion  of  the  method 
will  be  discussed  here. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  method  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  shifting  the  left  hand  from  one  position  to  another. 

The  only  type  of  shift  that  Crome  undertakes  to  explain  or 
even  mention  is  the  one  necessary  to  play  an  entire  octave 


scale  on  any  one  string  beginning  with  the  open  string.  The 


(There  are  two  misprints  in  the  above  examples.  In 
the  4th.  String  example,  the  small  f-  sign  should  have  been 
placed  between  E and  F instead  of  between  D and  E.  In  the 
2d.  String  example,  there  should  have  been  no  # sign  before 

the  G.) 

In  order  to  explain  the  above  examples,  Crome  gives 
the  following  instructions: 

...  To  play  the  Eight  Notes  of  C,  Key  on  the 
fourth  String,  the  Learner  must  play  the  lowest  four 
as  they  stand  as  before  mention’d,  then  he  must  shift 
his  hand  so  as  to  make  the  fourth  String  an  unison  with 
the  Third  String  ooen,  which  4th  String  is  to  be  stop’d 
almost  two  Inches  from  the  first,  the  third  Finger  is 
to  be  stop’d  about  an  Inch  and  half  from  the  2d.  and  the 
little  Finger  is  to  be  stop’d  about  an  Inch  from  the 
Third  Finger.  As  forming  the  Octaves  on  all  the  other 
Strings  are  done  the  same  way,  they  need  no  further 
Explanation. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  FIHGSRI  IG  THE  VIOLONCELLO 

John  Gunn  was  a Scotch  violoncellist  of  good  repute 
and  an  authoritative  writer  on  various  musical  subjects.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1765,  but  went  to  Cambridge  and 
London  in  1789  or  1790  to  teach  violoncello.  While  in  London, 

i 

in  1793,  he  published  an  instruction  book  for  violoncello 
titled,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fingering  the  Violoncello. 
Containing  Rules  and  Progressive  Lessons  for  Attaining  the 
Knowledge  and  Command  of  the  whole  Comnass  of  the  Instrument. 
His  Essay  Theoretical  and  Practical  on  the  Aon  li  cat  ion  of 
Harmony,  Thoroughbass,  and  Modulation  to  the  violoncello, 
written  in  1801,  is  also  an  important  work  in  the  history 
of  violoncello  pla^^ing.  His  other  writings  include,  School 
of  the  German  Flute,  published  in  1794,  and  what  is  perhaps 
generally  considered  his  most  important  work,  An  Historical 
Inquiry  Re spec ting  the  Performance  on  the  Haro  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Times  Until  It  Was 
Discontinued  About  the  Y ear  1734.  The  latter  work  was 
published  in  1807.  Besides  these  works  he  wrote  a pianoforte 
method,  and  published  a collection  of  Scotch  Airs,  adapted 
for  violin,  German-flute,  or  violoncello.  Gunn  accepted  a 
position  in  Edinburgh,  his  birthplace,  in  1795,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  his  death,  which  probably  took  place 


about  1824 
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In  the  various  historical  writings  concerning  the 
violoncello  and  its  literature,  the  method  published  by  Gunn 
seems  to  have  received  meager  attention.  This  is  rather 
surprising,  for  the  method  is  actually  a nooa  one,  considering 
e tine  in  which  it  tree  published,  it  most  certaii  r 
surpasses  anything  else  which  had  originated  in  Dngland  before 
that  time  or  for  many  years  after.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
would  be  considered  a rood  instruction  be  6k  according  to  our 
standards  today,  but  it  is  historically  important.  The  schol- 
arly work  done  by  Gunn  makes  this  method  outstanding,  the  work 
giving  no  evidence  of  having  been  done  hastily,  but  rather 
the  result  of  many  years  research. 

The  method  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  preceded  by 
a lengthy  section  which  Gunn  titles:  “Dissertation  on  the 

Origin  of  the  Violoncello,  and  On  the  Invention  and  In; move- 
ments of  Stringed  Instruments."  The  tvo  main  parts  of  tne 
method  are  sub-titled:  "The  Theory  of  Fingering",  ana  "The 

Practice  of  Fingering. " There  is  still  another  section  to 
the  method  wi  ich  is  a collection  of  musical  exa  pies.  The 
text  of  the  two  main  parts  refers  to  these  exa  .pies  by  number, 
Gunn  arranging  his  method  in  such  a way  in  ^reference  to 
scattering  his  examples  all  through  his  text.  Although  Gunn 
also  writes  a lengthy  and  interesting  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  violoncello,  this  section  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
Detailed  attention  will  be  given  to  the  two  principal  sections. 
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The  first  chapter  of  "The  Theory  of  Fingering"  concerns 
the  acoustics  of  stringed  instruments  and  the  properties  of 
strings  which  apply  to  the  violoncello.  There  is  a lengthy 
discussion  of  the  scientific  nature  of  the  harmonic  series 
as  it  is  apnlied  to  strings,  and  also  a discussion  of  the 
formation  of  the  musical  scale.  Gunn  titles  this  Chapter  I, 
"Introductory  Account  of  the  properties  of  Musical-  Strings, 
and  of  the  Nature  of  the  scale  of  Music." 

In  the  formation  of  the  scales  in  the  major  mode,  Gunn 
explains  that  if  scales  are  formed  on  tones  successively  a 
fifth  apart  in  a downward  direction,  that  scales  can  be  formed 
on  all  of  the  twelve  semitones  which  constitute  an  octave, 
providing  that  those  which  fall  outside  of  the  octave  be 
transposed  an  octave  higher  or  lower  as  needs  he  in  order  to 
bring  each  of  the  beginning  tones  within  the  range  of  an 
octave . 


Following  further  explanations  of  the  formation  of  the 
various  major  scales,  Gunn  makes  the  following  statements 
which  have  considerable  bearing  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
presents  the  scales: 

. . . That  each  scale  consists  of  two  tetra- 
chords,  similar  in  the  species  and  order  of  their 
intervals;  that  is,  first  two  tones,  and  then  a semi- 
tone, in  each  tetrachord;  and  that  the  first  tetra- 
chord of  the  preceding  scale  becomes  always  the  second 
tetrachord  of  the  subsequent  scale,  without  any  alter- 
ation whatever.  The  attention  of  the  learner  to  this, 
and  the  preceding  remark,  is  most  oarticu larly  in- 
treated,  as  being  two  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
following  system  of  fingering  is  founded. 
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Chapter  II  is  titled,  "Of  the  Manner  of  Fingering  the 
Twelve  Scales  of  the  Major  Mode,  Ascending  and  Descending, 
Throughout  the  whole  Compass  of  the  Violoncello."  Gunn  begins 
this  chanter  with  introductory  remarks  concerning  the  fact 
that,  as  he  has  remarked  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  octave 
is  divided  into  two  similar  parts,  of  four  notes,  or  a tetra- 
chord,  each;  and  that  if  an  entire  scale  be  played  upward 
from  the  tone  of  any  open  string,  the  strings  being  tuned  in 
perfect  fifths,  then  the  second  or  acuter  tetrachord  will 
correspond  "in  degrees  of  tune",  as  Gunn  describes  it,  to 
the  first  or  graver  tetrachord  of  the  next  higher  string. 
Therefore,  Gunn  has  thus  formed  the  groundwork  for  the  poss- 
ibilities of  playing  the  same  notes  on  different  strings  of 
the  instrument.  He  also  says,  however,  that  "although  some- 
times necessary,  to  take  the  degrees  of  the  octave  on  one 
string,  is  neither  the  usual,  nor  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it" 
Gunn’s  next  paragraph  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is 
reproduced  below  in  its  entirety: 

. . . And  if  the  remaining  two  strings  of  the 
Violoncello,  also  tuned  fifths  to  each  other,  be  added; 
and  each  octave  be  divided  into  the  smallest  intervals 
of  the  system,  that  is,  into  twelve  semitones  each: 
there  will  be  thirty- two  semitones  on  each  string, 
from  the  nut  to  the  fifth  natural  degree  of  the  third 
octave , as  at  I,  on  the  string  CD  {§ee  Fig.  19,  Plate 
rsr  } that  being  the  highest  position  used  in  nractice, 
or  where  the  fingers  can  conveniently  be  used  on  the 
four  strings,  in  the  degrees  of  the  natural  scale; 
although  larger  intervals  can  be  taken,  still  nearer 
the  bridge.  This  number,  multiplied  by  four,  will 
make  the  whole  number  of  semitonic  intervals  of  the 
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finger-board  of  a violoncello,  to  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty- eight;  all  necessary  to  be  known, 
on  account  of  the  great  cormass  of  many  modern  compo- 
sitions for  the  violoncello. 

The  most  important  fact  stated  by  Gunn  in  the  para- 
graph above  is  in  his  limitation  of  range  on  any  one  string: 
"the  fifth  natural  degree  of  the  third  octave  being  the 
highest  position  used  in  practice."  It  is  important  because 
it  gives  us  a means  of  determining  , in  theory,  the  upper- 
most range  of  English  violoncellists  in  1793.  Most  violon- 
cellists of  the  present  day  would  consider  this  statement 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  still  exists  in 
playing  so  high  on  the  instrument  in  spite  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  greatly  improved  methods  of  fingering  in  practice  today 
Inasmuch  as  Gunn  also  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  know 
how  to  play  the  thirty- two  semitones  on  each  of  the  four 
strings,  "on  account  of  the  great  comoass  of  many  modern 
compositions  for  the  violoncello",  then  it  may  be  accordingly 
supposed  that  playing  across  all  of  the  four  strings  in  the 
high  positions  was  considered  essential,  a highly  important 
fact  for  the  present  day  performer  who  wants  to  study  the 
works  written  at  that  period,  and  also  an  important  fact  to 
consider  when  attempting  to  analyze  the  fingering  in  use  at 
that  period.  Such  statements  by  Gunn  as  those  quoted  above 
will  serve  to  emphasize  his  thorough  understanding  of  the 
violoncello,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  its  capabilities,  and 
also  indicate  that  he  was  not  one  to  believe  that  the  violon- 
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cello  should  be  regarded  solely  as  an  accompanying  instrument, 
but  rather  capable  of  playing  intricate,  high- ranged,  solo 
compositions. 

At  this  point  in  his  method,  Gunn  begins  to  explain  his 
system  of  fingering.  Undoubtedly  his  method  would  have  been 
much  more  practical  if  he  had  illustrated  his  discussion  with 
examples  at  the  point  where  the  discussion  of  a .particular 
item  was  given  in  his  text.  Instead,  he  numbers  all  of  his 
examples  consecutively,  presenting  them  all  in  a section  later 
in  the  book.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  was  done  to 
make  the  printing  easier  to  accomplish,  instead  of  being  done 
in  accordance  with  the  preference  of  the  author.  However,  for 
purposes  of  making  this  present  discussion  more  easily  under- 
stood, the  examples  will  be  taken  from  their  positions  in  the 
book  and  placed  as  near  to  the  appropriate  text  as  possible. 

Gunn  first  discusses  what  he  calls,  "First  Series  of 
Scales,  C,  F,  3b,  U6 , Ab , Db , Major."  By  way  of  general 
explanation  he  advises  the  student  that  all  of  the  examples 
are  divided  into  bars  of  four  crotchets  each;  and  that  the 
last  note  of  every  bar,  in  the  ascending  scales,  throughout 
the  system,  is  invariably  at  the  distance  of  a semitone  from 
the  third  note  of  each  bar;  all  other  intervals,  in  the  major 
mode,  being  whole  tones.  This  would  seem  to  be  a good  way  to 
advise  the  student  as  to  the  recognition  of  half-tone  intervals, 
the  only  danger  being  that  the  student  would  not  find  the 
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third  and  fourth  crotchets  in  actual  music  to  be  always  a half 
tone  apart.  However,  the  student  would  have  to  depend  on 
learning  the  intervals  that  do  actually  lie  one  half  tone 
apart  by  noting  that  the  third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh  and 
eighth  steps  of  the  scales  are  invariably  the  half-tone 
intervals.  Gunn  recognizes  this  fact  when  he  cautions  that  in 


comparison  to  whole-tone  intervals, 

. . . the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  interval 
of  semitone  is  greater,  on  account  of  its  apnearing 
to  the  eye,  in  our  manner  of  notation,  to  be  at  the 
same  distance  with  the  interval  of  a tone;  the  notes 
of  the  scale  ascending  gradually,  from  a line  to  the 
space  above  that  line , and  from  a space  to  the  line 
above  it,  whether  the  interval  be  a tone  or  a semitone. 


Gunn  starts  his  presentation  of  the  major  scales  with 
the  scale  of  C major: 


OISH-OISVHO  12-^012- 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  descending  scales, 


in  every  case  the  fingering  is  simply  the  reverse  of  the 


x or 


ascending  f ingering. ) 

Gunn  makes  elaborate  explanations  as  to  why  he  uses 
the  above  fingering,  but  this  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
The  fingering;  is  excellent,  and  is  the  same  fingering  still 
in  use  today. 


The  scale  of  F major  is  likewise  well  fingered. 


Hotice,  however,  that  a choice  of  fingerings  is  possible  for 
the  three  highest  notes: 
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Gunn  remarks  that  the  fingering  1 — 2-3  is  the  method 
generally  followed  in  practice,  but  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned 

later,  the  former  method,  1--3-4,  is  recommended  to  be  used  by 

... 

the  young  practitioner  for  some  time.  It  is  oovious  that  a 
shift  in  position  is  intended  in  order  to  accomplish  the  last 
three  notes  regardless  of  the  fingering  used. 

The  next  scale  is  the  scale  of  3^  major.  Fingerings 
are  shown  in  the  following  example: 


1--2 — 4-1  for  the  notes  of  the  third  measure  instead  of  the 

ones  shown.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to  finger  the  fourth 
measure  2 — 1 — 2-3.  Either  fingering  is  acceptable. 
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In  explaining  the  fingering  of  the  descending  scale 
Gunn  gives  one  fingering  which  is  exactly  like  that  of  the 
ascending  scale  only  in  reverse.  The  alternate  fingering 
using  the  thumb,  marked  with  an  X,  is  to  be  particularly  noted 
here  because  it  gives  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  thumb  was 
by  this  time  (1793)  an  established  practice.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  correct  position  for  the  use  of  the  thumb,  in 
this  particular  instance,  Gunn  observes  that  when  it  is 
intended  to  continue  playing  the  position  given  for  the 
highest  tetrachora,  F — G — A-3*,  the  thumb  is  to  oe  brought 
up,  placed  a tone  below  the  first  finger,  which  will  be  at  F, 
and  both  octaves  may  then  be  played,  on  the  four  strings, 
without  changing  the  position.  He  then  states  that  the  two 
descending  octaves  of  this  and  everr  other  scale  of  the 
system,  where  the  thumb  is  used,  may  be  taken  on  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  strings  successively,  with  the 
fingering  marked  in  this  example,  viz.  3-2 — 1 — X,  3-2--1--X, 

3-2 — 1 — x,  3-2 — 1 — X;  which,  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising 
from  a multiplicity  of  figures,  will  be  omitted  in  the  re- 
maining scales  of  the  system.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with 
Gunn’s  explanation,  the  fingerings  for  the  use  of  the  thumb 
in  the  scales  will  not  be  given  here  either,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  a fingering  is  possible,  and  the  form 
in  which  Gunn  shows  this  fingering,  is  still  considered  good 
practice  today. 
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Many  violoncellists  who  do  not  have  a correct  under- 
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standing  of  the  use  of  the  thumb  try  to  make  sudden  jumps 
with  the  hand  from  a position  in  which  they  have  been  playing 
to  the  new  thumb  nosition.  In  some  cases  this  is  really 
necessary,  but  more  often  the  thumb  need  not  be  brought  up 
suddenly  in  order  to  play  a note  which  must  be  fingered  with 
it.  The  thumb  could  easily  be  brought  up  at  a time  previous 
when  the  other  fingers  were  playing  notes  which  lie  in  the 
same  position.  It  could  thus  be  put  into  a position  of 
readiness  while  the  other  fingers  were  in  the  proper  position 
to  guide  the  placement  of  the  thumb.  Otherwise,  bringing 
the  thumb  up  suddenly  to  play  a note  will  result  in  insecurity 
and  usually  a noticeably  poor  intonation  for  that  particular 
note  and  often  several  notes  following  until  the  performer 
has  adjusted  his  entire  hand  to  a corrected  position.  This 
often  leads  nerformers  to  mistrust  the  thumb  usage  an  d to 
substitute  a fingering  which  omits  the  thumb,  whereas , if  the 
thumb  had  been  used  properly,  the  passage  might  have  sounded 
much  better  and  not  so  awkward.  The  way  Gunn  explains  the 
placement  of  the  thumb  is  the  ideal  way  for  it  to  be  done. 

As  has  been  observed  previously,  Gunn  states  that  octave 
scales  may  be  played  (in  any  position)  "by  bringing  the  thumb 
up,  placing  it  a tone  below  the  first  finger  . . . and  both 
octaves  may  then  be  played  . . . without  changing  the  position.' 
This  method  is  the  most  efficient  way  of  using  the  thumb. 
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Gunn  fingers  the  S flat  major  scale  as  follows: 
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There  are  no  new  facts  discussed  by  Gunn  in  regard  to 
the  fingering  of  this  scale  except  to  make  note  of  a peculiar 
method  he  introduces  here  for  naming  the  positions  used. 
Instead  of  numbering  the  various  positions. as  is  the  common 
practice  today,  he  names  the  positions  in  accordance  with  the 
name  of  the  tone  taken  by  the  highest  finger  in  each  position. 

He  says  that  the  positions  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  high 

be 

E , are:  1.  G,  2.  C,  3.  F,  4.  B , and  E . It  will/noticed 

immediately  that  this  series  of  positions  actually  follows  the 
sequence  of  keysj  each  one  of  the  positions  bears  the  name 
of  a note  or  key  lying  a fourth  higher  than  its  nreaecessor. 

If  there  are  no  open  strings  used  in  any  of  the  scales,  Gunn 
rigidly  adheres  to  this  principle  of  having  each  position 
named  and  located  in  accordance  with  these  rises  of  a fourth. 
The  next  two  scales  in  the  series  are  A*  and  D^major: 
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In  both  of  the  above  scales  Gunn  uses  logical  finger- 
ings, Many  other  fingerings  could  be  used,  but  these  are 
acceptable . 

Gunn  titles  his  next  groun  of  scales:  "Second  Series 

of  Scales,  C #,  F#,  B,  S,  A,  D,  Major."  His  first  example  is 
the  scale  of  C sharp  major: 


Tz^l  Z+IZ  ZV't?  IZ  + IZ3I Z.  Z3IZ3IZ3 

In  regard  to  fingering,  the  important  thing  to  note 
here  (above)  is  that  Gunn  provides  a method  for  the  performer 
to  connect  the  two  octaves  here  illustrated  with  the  next  two 


higher  octaves; 

The  continuation  of  this  scale,  for  two  octaves 
more,  is  the  preceding  scale  Ho.  6,  although  it  is 
there  called  D flat  major;  the  real  intervals,  signi- 
fied by  and  C#,  being,  in  this  case,  perfectly  the 
same;  only  observing  to  take  the  last  note  of  this 
scale,  if  you  would  proceed  with  two  more  octaves, 
with  the  first  finger,  instead  of  the  fourth  or 
third;  which  will  bring  you  into  the  C# — D# — E#,  two 
tones,  1--2 — 4,  on  the  first  string,  equivalent  to 
D* — E — F,  as  in  No.  6. 

Using  this  method  of  tying  the  four  octaves  together, 


the  following  illustration  would  be  the  result; 
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Gunn  continues  to  follow  his  system  of  fingering,  and 
sets  forth  the  following  examples  of  the  scales  ox  f ■ 01  > 
B major,  E major,  A major,  and  D majo-  : 
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In  the  scale  of  E major  £fro.  10,  E abov^  > Gunn  intro- 
duces the  fingering  1-2--3 — 1--2-3  for  the  notes  G#,  A,  3,  C#, 
D#,  and  E,  being  the  last  six  tones  of  the  first  ascending 
octave.  This  was  considered  good  practice  at  the  time,  but 
the  fingering  is  no  longer  employed.  A si.  milar  succession  of 
the  fingers  1,  2,  and  3 appear  in  the  scale  of  A major  [go.  11, 
A aoov0  three  times  in  succession,  and  in  the  scale  of  D 
major,  this  fingering  appears  four  times  successively.  It 
would  seem  from  these  illustrations  that  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  play  in  the  high  nositions  on  the  A string,  the 
succession  1,  2,  and  3 was  the  common  practice:  at  least  Gunn 
believed  it  to  be  the  best  fingering. 

Gunn  then  explains  that  because  the  scale  of  D major 
ascends  to  the  highest  position  of  the  instrument,  he  will 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  "Third  Series  of  Scales, 

D,  G,  C,  F,  3^,  and  E^  major. 

The  next  example  is  the  scale  of  D major.  The  last 
scale  of  the  second  series  was  also  D major  [ZTo.  12,  D above]  , 
but  this  time  it  is  given  in  the  two  lowest  octaves  instead  of 
the  two  highest  ones. 
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The  first  octave  of  the  above  ascending  scale  is  in 
accordance  with  present  practice,  but  the  second  octave  would 
have  been  better  fingered  0--1 — 3-4,  0--1--3-4.  The  text  of 
the  method  gives  no  reason  why  the  author  chose  the  fingering 
0 — 1--2-3,  0 — 1 — 2-3.  This  is  a remarkable  omission  because, 
up  to  this  point,  no  scale  has  been  given  such  a fingering  in 
the  first  position.  The  fingering  shown  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  influence  of  violin  technique.  However,  Gunn  probably 
reasoned  that  if  whole  tone  intervals  could  be  taken  reason- 
ably with  the  first  and  second  fingers  as  in  the  first  measure 
of  the  lower  octave  of  this  scale,  it  would  follow  that  it 
would  also  be  .just  as  acceptable  to  use  the  first  and  the 
second  fingers  wherever  desirable  to  play  a whole-tone  interval 
The  half-tone  interval  immediately  following  could  then  be 
played  with  the  third  finger  since  it  is  next  in  succession. 
This  fingering  would  of  course  be  playable  if  notes  always 
occurea  in  compositions  in  the  same  sequence  as  they  occur  in 
the  scales.  However,  if  a passage  of  music  required  that  a 
sequence  of  notes  such  as  D,  E,  F#,  G,  and  A be  played  entirely 
on  the  D string,  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  a player  with 
an  average  size  hand  to  play  the  interval  G — A with  the  third 
finger  followed  by  the  fourth  finger.  Therefore,  the  fingering 
0 — 1--3-4  would  be  the  most  logical  and  practical  fingering 
for  the  first  tetrachord  of  the  second  octave  of  the  scale  of 
D major.  If  it  were  necessary  to  continue  upward  on  the 
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then  a shift  of  the  hand  to  a new 


D string  to  the  note  A, 


position  would  he  more  practical. 

The  scale  of  G major,  next  in  the  series,  uses  a good 
fingering.  The  three  uppermost  notes,  A--S-C,  are  given  with 
the  fingering  1 — 2-3,  hut  the  alternate  fingering  1--3-4  is 
also  shown.  This  would  he  the  most  practical. 


The  scale  of  C major  is  fingered  in  a .manner  that  w^ould 
he  wholly  acceptable  today.  This  fingering  would,  in  addition, 
fit  perfectly  with  the  fingering  given  for  the  lower  octave 
in  the  first  scale  of  C major  (see  page  36). 
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Gunn  presents  a satisfactory  fingering  for  the  scale 
of  F major: 
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The  fingering  shown  for  the  second  ascending  octave 
is  all  right  as  it  stands,  hut  most  players  would  be  more 
familiar  with  the  following  fingering  today: 
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The  "Fourth  Series  of  Scales"  consists  of  only  three 
scales:  E^  major,  A ^ major,  and  najor.  The  first  time 

that  the  scale  of  3 A major  made  its  appearance,  it  started  on 
the  third-space  E*  in  the  b 3 clef  [see  page  H'O  J-  the 
second  time,  it  started  on  the  tenor  clef  fifth-line  3*  above 
shown;  this  time  it  starts  on  the  bass  clef  lov;er-added  line 
S ® as  illustrated  below: 
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The  two  scales  which  complete  this  series  are  shown 
below.  There  are  no  new  factors  involved  here. 
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The  "Fifth  Series  of  Scales"  completes  the  section  on 
major  scales.  These  scales  are  all  fingered  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  which  have  been  thus  far  carefully  explain- 
ed; therefore,  they  are  copied  here  in  the  sequence  they 
appear  in  the  book: 
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In  his  remarks  above,  concerning  the  fingering  of  the 
scale  of  D major,  Gunn  admits  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
usual  way  of  taking  these  two  octaves.  The  more  common  method 
has  been  presented  previously  [see  No.  13,  page  H3  J.  Another 
better  method  will  be  furnished  later  [see  No.  63,  page  6 0J 
Nevertheless,  he  insists  that  considerable  advantage  may  be 
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derived  from  a proper  use  of  the  method  followed  above,  since 
it  proceeds,  naturally  and  consistently , from  the  positions  o 
the  preceding  scales,  and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 


general  rule  of  fingering  two  octaves.  This  will  be  estab- 


lished  later.  Ke  states  further  that  there  is  also  a manner 
of  descending  these  two  octaves  which  is  different  from  the 
fingering  employed  in  the  ascending  scale.  The  deocending 
fingering  he  suggests  would  result  in  the  following: 
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(the  "X"  indicates  the  thumb) 

All  except  the  last  four  fingers  marked  are  to  be 
I taken  on  the  A string.  This  use  of  the  thumb  is  not  uncommon 
but  at  the  present  time  performers  would  follow  the  thumb 
with  the  fourth  finger  instead  of  the  third,  and  would  make 
a like  suostitution  every  time  the  third  finger  is  marked  in 
the  remainder  of  the  descending  scale. 

Gunn  makes  a similar  substitute  fingering  for  the 
! descending  scale  of  G major;  this  would  result  in  the 
following  example: 
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The  above  example  actually  does  nothing  more  than  use 
the  thumb  on  the  same  note  as  in  the  previous  scale,  thus 
indicating  that  at  the  time  of  this  method  there  was  a tend- 
ency to  use  the  thumb  on  the  octave  A even  when  not  used 
in  other  positions— a tendency  which  still  exists  today. 

Through  the  presentation  of  his  rather  unusual  '‘Series'1, 
Gunn  has  now  completed  the  presentation  of  all  of  the  major 
scales.  Chapter  III  beats  the  following  title:  "Of  the 

Manner  of  Fingering  the  Twelve  Scales  of  the  Minor  Mode, 
throughout  the  whole  Compass  of  the  Violoncello."  a very 
careful  and  thorough  explanation  of  the  distinction  between 
major  and  minor  mode  is  given  to  the  student  at  this  point. 

Then  follows  the  same  type  of  explanation  of  the  minor  scales 

r 

as  has  been  previously  presented  with  the  major  scales. 

Since  Gunn1 s system  of  f ingering  is  similar  to  the  one  used 
presenting  the  major,  ,scales,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into 
any  further  detail  about  the  fingerings.  However,  the  musical 
representation  of  these  scales  will  be  copied  here  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a complete  record  of  Gunn's  work.  The 
scales  presented  below  are  an  exact  copy  of  Gunn's  system 
of  fingering  the  scales  of  the  minor  mode.  It  is  necessary 
to’  show  the  descending  scales  as  well  as  the  ascending  scales 
in  order  to  show  the  differences  that  occur  in  fingering  due 
to  the  changes  in  notation.  These  scales  are  also  presented 
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First  Series.  C,  F,  36,  E*,  Afc,  D*,  Minor 
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Second  Series.  Cv,  F#,  B, 
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Third  Series.  D,  G,  C,  F,  B” , E»,  Minor 
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Fourth  Serieo.  :~fc,  a , I>b,  Minor 
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Fifth  Series.  E,  A,  D,  G,  C,  Minor 
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Chapter  IV  of  Gunn's  method  is  titled:  "General  Rules 

of  Fingering  Established."  The  two  preceding  chapters  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  that  rales  of  fingering  can  be  form- 
ulated by  closely  adhering  to  the  principle, 

. . . that  the  seventh  of  any  scale,  being  depressed 
or  flattened  a semitone,  will  become  the  fourth  degree 
of  another  scale,  the  keynote  of  which  is  a fourth 
more  acute  than  that  of  the  former,  while  the  other 
degrees  of  both  scales  will  remain  the  same;  . . . 

Therefore,  by  this  method,  and  by  pursuing  the  order 
of  fourths  ascending,  all  the  keys  in  the  system  have  been 
introduced. 

Having  completed  this  former  exolanstion,  Gunn  now 
proceeds  to  show  how  general  rules  of  fingering  can  be  estab- 
lished (for  one  and  two  octaves)  from  other  principles:  that 
is,  from  the  number  and  size  of  the  intervals  constituting 
such  octaves.  This  system  also  takes  into  consideration 
"the  most  natural  and  easiest  extensions  of  the  fingers  . . . 

Gunn  explains  that  an  octave,  in  any  major  scale  of 
his  system,  consists  of  the  intervals  1--2--3-4--5--6--7-S; 
The  most  simple  division  of  an  octave  is  into  two  equal  parts 
or  tetrachords,  1 — 2--3-4,  and  5 — 6 — 7-8.  Here  he  declares 
that  this  division  of  the  octave  scale  into  tetrachords  is 
natural  when  two  types  of  fingering  are  employed.  First, 
when  using  the  thumb,  it  is  placed  across  two  strings.  Thus, 
the  degrees  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  thumb  is  placed  would 
be  the  keynote  and  the  fifth.  Employing  the  fingering 
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X — 1 — 2-3  twice  in  succession,  the  octave  will  automatically 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  each  scale  in  the  system, 
thus  taken,  would  always  have  this  uniform  fingering.  Second* 
the  same  division  is  made  use  of  in  scales  where  an  open 
string  is  the  keynote  and  another  open  string  is  the  fifth  of 
the  key,  each  tetrachord  being  fingered  either  with  0--1 — 2-3 
or  0— - 1 — 3-4.  According  to  Gunn,  the  first  tyre  of  fingering 
beginning  on  the  open  string  could  only  be  used  in  the  scales 
of  C,  G,  and  D major,  and  as  a consequence,  Gunn  considers  it, 
"rather  as  an  exception,  than  as  suggesting  any  general  rule 
of  fingering  ..."  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  intervals 
in  the  lower  compass  of  the  instrument  are  of  such  a size 
that  the  utmost  extension  of  the  four  fingers,  without  using 
the  thumb,  is  only  equal  to  the  distance  of  two  tones,  Gunn 
decides: 

...  as  this  interval  consists  of  two  equal  parts, 
the  second  finger  must  be  extended  to  the  middle 
point,  betwixt  the  first  and  fourth  finger,  which 
is  always  meant  by  the  position  1 — 2 — 4.  . . 

(See  Gunn's  illustration  of  this  hand  position  in 
Fig.  17 , Plate  T5T  . ) 

Another  type  of  hand  position  results  when  the  total 
interval  taken  by  the  fingers  is  less  than  two  whole  tones, 
and  since  this  occurs  the  most  frequently,  Gunn  declares, 

"the  most  general  position  of  the  hand,  in  the  lower  compass, 
is  that  of  Fig.  16."  See  Plate  ^To.IST.  This  is  the  finger- 
ing 1 — 3-4.  In  order  to  obtain  a clear  understanding  of  the 
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general  principles  formulated  by  Gunn  for  fingering,  the 

following  is  quoted  directly: 

. . . The  natural  extension  of  the  hand  being  there- 
fore limited  to  the  interval  of  a third,  greater  or 
lesser,  the  degrees  of  the  scale  are  to  be  divided 
by  three;  and  the  eight  degrees  of  an  octave  will 
consist  of  two  of  these  divisions,  and  two  degrees 
of  a remainder.  Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  order 
that  these  divisions  and  remainder  are  to  be  placed 
in,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  two  degrees 
of  a remainder  cannot  be  in  the  last  or  concluding 
position,  which  must  always  resolve  into  a tone  and 
semitone,  1 — 2-3,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
thumb  a tone  lower  than  the  first  finger,  and  forming 
the  tetrachord,  or  half  octave,  x — 1 — 2-3,  a position 
usually  continued  for  some  time  in  the  upper  compass 
of  the  instrument;  and  to  determine  whether  these  two 
remaining  notes  must  be  in  the  first  or  second  position, 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  ease  and  certainty  of 
shifting  the  hand  from  the  key-note,  and  second  of  the 
scale,  to  the  third  degree,  compared  to  the  greater 
and  more  uncertain  skip  to  the  fourth;  the  two  notes 
will  therefore  be  best  placed  in  the  first  position; 
and  being  the  two  first  degrees  of  the  scale,  will  be 
fingered  1 — 2:  the  second  position  will  contain  the 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  scale,  and  be  fingered 
1-2 — 4;  and  the  third  position,  consisting  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  will,  like  the  concluding 
oosition  of  everv  scale  in  the  system,  be  fingered 
1-2—3.  . . 

Gunn  then  explains  the  necessity  of  altering  this  rule 
whenever  scales  of  two  octaves  are  to  be  played.  He  believes 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  start  the  second  octave  on  the 
second  finger  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  oroper  fingering 
(1 — 2-3)  for  the  last  three  notes  of  the  scale.  A scale  of 
two  octaves  consists  of  fifteen  degrees  which  naturally  divide 
into  five  positions,  each  of  which  consists  of  a greater  or 
lesser  third.  As  a consequence  the  fingering  as  given  by  Gunn 
would  be: 
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First  position,  a greater  third,  1 — 2—4:  second 
position,  a greater  third,  1—2—4;  third  position, 
a lesser  third,  1-2-3  ...  ‘ 9 

One  more  rule,  as  given  by  Gunn,  will  suffice  to  expla 
||  his  system  of  fingering  two-octave  scales: 

• • But  when  an  open  string  is  to  be  the  key  or 
xirst  note  Ox  an  octave,  the  second  and  third  decrees 
oi  the  ^ scale , together  w it n the  open  string,  must  be 
taken  in  the  first  nosition,  0— — 1— — 2;  otherwise  there 
would  be  two  consecutive  notes  taken  with  the  same 

which  must  never  be  done,  if  it  can  nossibly 
be  avoided:  next  must  follow  the  fourth  and  fifth  of 
the  scale,  a tone,  1—2;  and,  lastly,  the  sixth, 
seventh, ‘and  octave,  tone  and  semitone,  1 — 2-3. 

The  following  examples  are  fingered  in  accordance  with 
Gunn's  general  rules,  and  are  taken  from  his  method: 
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No.  53  is  an  ex  Le  of  Gunn's  fingerin'-  an ''lied  to 
scale  played  on  two  strings,  and  beginning  with  the  first 
finger.  (Note  the  misprinted  fingering  for  the  G in  the 
descending  scale.  The  fingering  should  have  been  marked  1 
instead  of  2.)  The  second  scale  in  Ho.  53  is  to  be  played  on 
one  string  beginning  with  the  first  finger. 

Gunn  states  that  the  fingering  for  No.  54  can  ue  taken 
on  two  strings,  or  entirely  upon  one  string  with  no  changes 
being  necessary.  Undoubtedly  the  4 under  F in  the  first 
octave  of  the  nescending  scale  is  a misprint,  and  should  have 
been  a 3. 

Both  "a"  and  "b"  in  No.  55  are  examples  of  a one- octave 
scale  beginning  with  an  open  string.  Here  Gunn  provides  an 
example  of  the  use  of  the  thumb  in  the  alternate  fingering 
for  the  descending  scale  of  A major.  The  open  A string  is 
avoided. 


No.  56  is  simply  an  example  of  the  fingering  for  a 
two-octave  scale  beginning  on  the  open  string,  and  so 


fingered  as  to  avoid  the  open  a string. 

Gunn  explains  his  fingering  of  No.  57  in  this  manner: 

. . , No.  57  exhibits  another  manner  of  taking  two 
octaves  on  D major,  all  on  the  second  string,  except- 
ing the  last  half  octave  or  tetra chord  A — B — C#-D, 
which  is  taken  on  the  first  string,  X--1--2-3.  This 
manner  of  ascending  the  first  octave,  and  sometimes 
also  the  next  tetrachord,  on  the  second  string,  will 
be  found  of  great  use;  especially  when,  after  the  first 
octave,  the  ascending  scale  is  interrupted  by  a descent 
of  a fourth,  or  fifth,  as  at  a,  and  b,  in  No.  60  . . . 
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No.  58  and  No.  59  are  the  same  scale.  The  first  scale 
is  to  be  played  all  on  the  second  string  except  the  last 
three  highest  notes.  They  are  to  be  played  on  the  first 
string  with  the  assistance  of  the  thumb.  The  second  scale 
should  be  olayed  on  the  second  string  only  as  far  as  the 
first  octave,  while  the  last  seven . highest  notes  are  to  be 
played  on  the  first  string.  The  thumb  is  used  in  the  descent. 

Nos.  60,  61,  62  and  63  are  self-explanatory.  Jo.  30 
has  oeen  mentioned  previously  in  the  discussion  of  No.  57,  and 
No.  63  has  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  No.  24.  Nos. 

64  and  65  are  not  copied  here  in  the  examples,  as  they  are 
simply  more  of  the  sane  type  of  illustration. 

Gunn  ends  this  discussion  of  fingering  scales  with 

the  following  pertinent  remarks: 

...  To  discover  how  many  possible  positions  there 
can  be  in  a key,  and  to  investigate  their  properties, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  every  degree  of  the  scale 
in  succession,  and,  considering  each  as  forming  a 
different  position  on  the  f inger-ooard,  . . . Vie  can- 
not discover  any  variety  or  new  relation,  in  a farther 
prosecution  of  these  positions;  nothing  will  occur  but 
a replication  of  the  same  positions.  The  result  there- 
fore of  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  seven  degrees  of  the 
scale  produce  seven  positions  on  the  finger-board,  in 
the  following  order:  1.  major  position;  2.  first  minor 

position;  3.  second  minor  position;  4.  major  position; 

5.  major  position;  6.  first  minor  position;  and  7. 
second  minor  position. 

The  terms  "major  position"  and  "minor  position" 
obviously  refer  to  the  siz§  of  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  third  notes  in  each  position.  The  following  examples 
and  given: 
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One  of  the  most  important  discussions  in  Gunn’s  entire 
book  occurs  at  this  point.  Throughout  all  of  his  previous 
discussion  concerning  the  fingering  of  scales,  he  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  fingerings  may  be  borrowed  freely  from  one  scale 
for  use  in  another.  He  has  been  leading  toward  the  following 
conclusion: 

...  As  all  the  scales  of  the  system  are  merely 
transpositions  of  one  natural  scale,  it  will  follow, 
as  an  invariable  rule  of  fingering  in  all  scales,  that 
a passage  consisting  of  any  degrees  of  the  scale, 
excepting  an  open  string,  that  can  be  played  in  one 
position  of  the  hand,  in  any  given  key,  can  be  played  in 
any  other  key  in  one  position,  and  with  the  same 
fingering.  . . . 

The  examples  he  presents  will  verify  this  conclusion. 

They  are  simple  transnosit ions  of  one  theme  into  eleven  other 
keys . 
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The  fingering  placed  beneath  the  notes  of  the  first 

two-measure  passage  is  the  only  good  fingering  which  could  have 

been  used.  Gunn  explains  the  fingering  in  this  way: 

...  in  all  which  keys  the  passage  is  played  with 
the  same  fingering  that  is  marked  in  the  key  of  C. 

...  It  is  evident,  that  in  every  one  of  these  keys, 
the  passage  must  be  equally  easy,  the  fingering  being 
the  same  in  all.  This  example  will  serve  to  diminish 
that  apprehension,  which  beginners  are  apt  to  have, 
on  seeing  a number  of  flats  or  sharps  at  the  clef; 
and  will  also  evince  to  them,  that  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  fingerboard  will  in  general,  render  a 
passage  equally  easy  on  one  key  as  another.  . . 

Part  II,  which  Gunn  titles,  "The  ?ractice'’of  Fingering", 
introduces  some  of  the  aspects  of  violoncello  playing  which 
have  not  been  discussed  previously.  There  is  also  the 
presentation  of  violoncello  parts  from  many  of  the  famous 
compositions  of  the  oeriod. 

In  Chapter  I,  "Of  Accompaniment,  or  Prooer  Basses", 

Gunn  makes  his  first  statements  concerning  the  management  of 
the  bow.  Although  he  lias  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  book 
discussing  fingering,  he  believes  that  the  study  of  bowing 
technique  is  really  of  more  importance  to  the  student  than  the 
fingering,  even  though  the  latter  is  more  intricate  and  obscure. 
Gunn  declares: 

Principles  for  the  management  of  the  bow,  may  be 
collected  . . . from  a study  of  the  laws  of  the 
vibrations  of  strings,  and  of  different  forces,  or 
degrees  and  manner  of  percussion,  anplied  to  them  . . . 

Before  undertaking  his  discussion  of  bowing,  Gunn 
explains  the  nroper  position  of  holding  the  instrument.  There 
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is  nothing  unusual  about  this  position,  it  being  similar  to 
the  position  assumed  by  most  players  of  the  period. 

Gunn  would  have  the  bow  held  between  the  second  finger 
and  thumb, 

...  in  such  a manner,  that  the  first  and  second 
joint  of  the  thumb  shall  form  an  angle,  and  the  point 
of  the  thumb  be  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  second  finger;  the  hair  of  the  bow  will 
be  then  pressed  by  the  middle  of  the  first  joint  of 
that  finger,  or  by  the  point  of  it;  the  first  finger 
should  be  separated  about  half  an  inch  from  the  second. 

The  pressure  is  in  a great  measure  given  to  the  bow  by 
the  first  finger;  but,  at  each  turning  of  the  bow,  this 
pressure  on  it  is  to  oe  taken  off,  hy  the  first  and 
second  joint  of  that  finger  advancing  farther  from  the 
second.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  to  lie  on  the 
bow,  at  nearly  the  same  separation,  but  without  any 
pressure  on  it,  their  office  being  only  to  keep  the 
bow  properly  balanced. 

Apparently  Gunn  would  have  the  second  finger  extending 
low  enough  to  touch  the  hair;  either  the  middle  of  the  first 
joint  would  be  in  contact  with  the  hair  or  at  least  the  end 
of  it.  The  latter  method  would  be  more  nearly  the  position  of 
the  finger  assumed  today.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no 
accompanying  illustration  with  the  foregoing  discussion;  it 
tfould  help  to  obtain  a more  definite  understanding  of  the 
position  Gunn  desired. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  bowing  arm 
vas  correctly  understood  by  Gunn.  He  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  bending  the  elbow  backward  and  forward  with  each  up  and  down 
stroke  of  the  bow  in  order  to  keep  the  bow  parallel  to  the 
aridge.  However,  he  explains  that  the  -oortion  of  the  arm  from 
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the  elbow  to  the  shoulder  should  never  moVe,  thus  forcing  all 
of  the  motion  of  the  bow  arm  to  come  from  below  the  elbow. 

He  completes  his  explanation  of  the  movement  of  the  lower  arm 

with  the  following:  " . . . the  wrist,  at  the  same  time, 

being  kept  loose,  as  it  must  have  a separate  motion  from  the 
arm,  at  every  turn  of  the  bow." 

After  insisting  that  the  student,  at  this  point, 
practice  the  drawing  of  the  bow  until  he  is  able  to  produce  a 

firm,  even  tone,  and  is  able  to  control  the  pressure  of  the 

bow,  he  suggests  placing  the  left  hand  upon  the  strings  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  16,  Plate  DT.  Arching  the  fingers,  the 
first  finger  should  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  a tone  from 
the  nut,  and  the  other  fingers  placed  in  succession  above  this 
at  the  distance  of  a half  tone  from  each  other.  This  position 
will  allow  the  fingers  to  move  straight  across  the  strings  to 
play  notes  on  all  of  the  strings.  In  contrast,  he  refers  to 
Fig.  18,  Plate  zz  , which  illustrates  a left-hand  position 
former^  in  use.  Here  the  fingers  are  not  placed  straight 
upon  the  strings,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to  move  across 
the  strings  to  notes  on  the  other  strings  so  that  tney  will 
sound  in  tune. 

At  this  point  in  his  discussion,  Gunn  advocates 
practicing  some  of  the  examples  of  first-position  scales 
discussed  previously.  However,  he  advises  strongly  against 
attempting  to  play  simrle  melodies  or  exercises  until  the 
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bowing  technique  is  firmly  established.  He  emphasizes  this  in 
the  following  statement: 

. . . The  study  and  practice  of  tone,  which,  when 
simplified,  we  presume  is  very  attainable  in  all  its 
important  qualities;  the  impediments  to  its  acquisition 
being  chiefly  the  attempt ing?  at  first,  too  great  a 
complication- of  bowing  and  fingering,  and  not 
confining  the  practice  of  the  bow,  at  this  period, 
to  simple  notes  . . . 

Gunn  believes  that  a good  way  of  teaching  the  student 
to  produce  the  correct  tone,  acquire  skill  in  reading  and 
keeping  time,  and  still  maintain  interest  is  to  study  and 
practice  accompaniments  to  many  of  the  sonatas  of  Corelli, 
first  alone,  then  later  attempting  to  play  these  parts  with  the 
violin.  After  that,  some  simple  melodies  may  be  attempted. 

Gunn  spends  many  pages  discussing  the  proper  method  of  playing 
each  individual  accompaniment.  Examples  are  also  given  from 
concertos  of  Corelli,  works  by  Handel,  Haydn,  Marcello,  and 
others . 

In  Chapter  II,  "Of  the  Practice  of  Melodies,  and  Mixed 

Accompaniments'1 , Gunn  explains  that  after  the  student  has 

mastered  the  accompaniment  style  of  bowing,  he  should  then 

undertake  the  different  tyre  of  bowing  necessary  to  play 

melodies.  He  explains  the  difference  thus: 

. . . While  it  is  sufficient  that  the  notes  of  a bass 
be  played  with  an  equal  pressure  on  every  note,  ana 
they  are  for  the  most  part  separated  by  a considerable 
rest  between  each,  it  is  necessary  in  melodies  that  the 
pressure  shall  be  greatly  varied,  even  on  a single 
note  . . . 
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After  explaining  the  meaning  and  execution  of  the 
terms  "crescendo"  and  "diminuendo",  Gunn  then  begins  a lengthy 
method  of  studying  the  works  of  Schetky , Breval,  Davaux, 

Karamel,  Pleyel,  Haydn,  Giordini,  Borghi,  Hoffmeister,  Duport, 
Jr.,  Reinagle  and  others.  He  is  extremely  thorough  in  his 
explanations  to  the  student. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  of  Gunn's  book,  there  appear 
the  following  statements,  which  seem  a suitable  quotation 
with  which  to  conclude  this  present  study  of  his  work: 

In  attaining  the  command  of  an  instrument,  the 
usual  failure  of  young  performers  is  in  point  of  tone 
and  effect;  they  seem  to  think  that  the  chief  end  of 
their  practice  is  to  overcome  all  difficulties  in 
passages,  excepting  the  greatest,  that  of  giving  them 
fullness,  smoothness,  and  effect.  Unwilling  to  think, 
they  have  entirely  misapplied  their  time,  and  misled 
by  the  undiscerning  approbation  of  partial  friends, 
they  are  flattered  into  a belief  that  such  imperfect 
execution  must  carry  everything  before  it;  but  the 
unprejudiced  public  judges  better;  and  hence  chiefly 
arises  that  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  talents 
of  performers,  some  making  quantity,  and  others  making 
quality  of  notes,  the  standard  of  excellence  . . . 

There  is  a peculiarity  of  style  in  every  artist, 
however  eminent,  to  which  his  more  genuine  excellence 
has  given  a sanction,  or  fashion;  and  this  singularity, 
or  manner,  has  ever  been  deemed,  by  the  profounaest 
judges,  a fault;  but,  being  the  most  prominent  feature, 
is  generally  first  seized  by  the  injudicious  imitator, 
and  is  often  the  only  thing  he  conies  with  exactness 
...  it  were  better  to  imitate  him  in  the  stems  he 
has  pursued  to  attain  his  excellence. 

Gunn's  method  book  has  been  given  a thorough  analysis. 

It  has  been  discussed  in  great  detail  because  it  is  a book 
which  itself  devotes  much  space  to  discussion  of  details. 

This  method  is  deserving  of  such  careful  scrutiny  and  review. 
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Gunn’s  method  book  is  actually  more  than  just  a method. 
It  is  a lengthy  treatise  on  the  theory  of  violoncello  playing. 
Practically  all  conceivable  phases  of  the  theory  of  perform- 
ance on  the  instrument  receive  detailed  attention.  It  differs 
i from  most  other  methods  in  its  thoroughness  and  scope. 

Much  of  the  fingering  which  Gunn  advocates  has  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  what  is  now  considered  better  fingering, 
but  there  is  a great  deal  of  information  in  the  method  which 
is  still  applicable  today.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Gunn  chose 
to  use  the  fingering  1 — 2-3  as  much  as  he  did,  for  that  finger- 
ing has  been  more  and  more  avoided  during  the  last  century,  and 
the  fingering  1 — 3-4  has  been  substituted  for  it.  The  use  of 
the  fingering  1 — 2- -3-1 — 2- -3  for  sequences  of  notes  lying  in 
the  high  registers  of  the  violoncello  has  also  oeen  abandoned 
by  most  performers  in  favor  of  fingering  which  avoids  the  use 
of  the  third  finger  except  for  the  highest  note  in  the  sequence. 

Gunn's  method  would  be  a tedious  one  for  young  students. 
The  fact  that  all  of  the  musical  material  of  the  method  is 
placed  in  a section  of  the  method  entirely  separate  from  the 
explanatory  text  would  also  make  it  difficult  for  the  student 
to  understand.  However,  mature  students  would  find  the  method 
to  be  much  more  interesting  than  most  of  the  other  methods 
available  in  1793,  and  anyone  wanting  a complete  understanding 
of  the  theory  of  playing  the  instrument  would  find  it  to  be 
the  most  complete  reference  book  available  at  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

HE?;/  AND  (X)MPL3TE  TUTOR,  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO 

It  has  often  been  the  habit  of  publishing  firms  to 
offer  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of  "Tutors''  or  "gethods" , 
instruction  books  which  purport  to  guide  pupils  toward  a 
correct  system  of  playing  the  various  instruments,  sometimes 
these  books  are  not  worthy  of  comment,  being  oftentimes  too 
elementary  to  be  of  much  value.  However,  among  the  books  of 
this  type  written  concerning  the  playing  of  the  violoncello, 
there  is  one  th:-t  should  not  be  completely  disregarded,  for  it 
contains  some  instruction  of  a type  not  to  be  fount  elsewhere. 
This  instruction  concerns  the  use  of  what  has  been  called 
"The  Patent  fingerboard". 

This  "Patent  Finger jo a rd"  was  a device  whicn  measured 
out  the  various  divisions  of  the  strings  in  such  a way  as  to 
purportedly  simplify  the  f inning  of  all  the  necessary  tones 
on  the  violoncello  so  they  could  be  played  correctly  in  tune, 
and  also  included  a means  of  simplifying  the  playing  in  various 
clefs  which  were  commonly  to  be  found  in  violoncello  music. 

A complete  description  of  this  "Patent  Fingerboard"  will  oe 
given  later  in  the  chapter. 

The  publishing  firm  of  Bland  and  Tellers,  London,  about 
1300,  published  an  instruction  book  for  violoncello,  which 
bore  the  following  title:  E ev;  a nd  Complete  Tutor,  for  the 
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Fingering  is  clearly  <f:  fully  explained.,  shew  in-"  by  lections 
of  the  fingerboard,  the  Various  modes  of  finger! ng  in  differ- 
ent Keys,  as  used  by  the  most  Eminent  Masters,  The  book  does 
not  give  any  indication  as  to  the  identity  of  the  "Eminent 
Masters",  and  no  editor’s  name  is  given.  (See  Plate  3T  . ) 

The  book  begins  with  elementary  instructions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  execution  of  time  values  of  notes  and  rests  which 
are  here  omitted  from  discussion.  The  discussion  immediately 
following  the  section  on  time  values  is  titled:  "On  the 

Position  and  manner  of  holding  the  Instrument."  This  discuss- 
ion is  so  amazingly  short  that  it  bears  reproduction  here: 

The*  lower  part  of  the  Body  is  to  be  held  between  the 
calves  of  the  Legs  the  Edge  of  the  back  Part  on  the 
left  Leg,  and  the  Edge  of  the  Belly  on  that  of  the 
right  which  will  bring  it  to  a convenient  Position 
for  Bowing. 

The  position  recommended  is  in  keeping  with  the  practice 

of  the  time,  but  of  course  such  an  elementary  set  of  directions 

X 

leaves  much  room  for  a beginner  to  make  some  mistakes  in  the 
position  assumed.  For  instance,  nothing  that  is  said  would 
indicate  the  height  of  the  instrument  from  the  floor,  or  the 
angle  that  the  instrument  would  form  with  the  plane  of  the 
floor. 

Directions  for  the  holding  of  the  bow  are  likewise 
elementary.  However,  instructions  are  given  to  indicate  the 
point  on  the  bow  to  be  grasped  by  the  fingers.  The  following 
directions  are  all  of  the  remarks  concerning  bowing: 
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It  is  to  be  held  with  the  Thumb  and  fore  finger  about 
an  Inch  and  half  from  the  Nut,  supported  by  the  other 
fingers  spread  a little  distance  from  each  other  then 
drawn  smooth  and  levell  across  the  strings  singly  bout 
two  Inchs  from  the  Bridge  it  will  be  proper  to  get  a 
clear  smooth  Tone  in  this  Manner  before  you  tempt  to 
put  the  Fingers  on. 

The  above  reproduced  instructions  would  indicate  that 
in  1800  many  players  were  still  holding  the  bow  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  nut.  But  these  instructions  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  tendency  in  that  same  period  of  shifting  the 


hand  back  along  the  bow  until  the  hand  grasped  the  nut  itself. 

Following  a discussion  of  sharps,  flats,  naturals, 
shakes,  etc.,  the  book  then  presents,  "Directions  how  to  play 
off  the  several  Notes  in  the  Gamut."  The  following  illustra- 


tion is  here  reproduced  in  order  to  show  the  fingering  given: 
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fingers  are  given  in  inches  in  the  discussion  concerning  the 


playing  of  the  above  illustration. 

The  ensuing  discussion  of  clefs,  keys,  and  graces  is 
here  omitted  since  it  is  a commonplace  discussion  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  books  of  this  kind. 

The  book  explains  a system  of  tuning  the  violoncello 
by  dividing  each  string  into  thirds,  which  it  says  will  produce 
the  next  higher  fifth,  being  the  tone  to  which  the  next  higher 
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;!  string  should  be  tuned.  The  .octave  tone  to  the  next  lower 
string  will  be  produced  by  dividing  each  string  into  fourths. 

A small  piece  of  wood  is  recommended  to  be  placed  under  each 
of  these  divisions  in  succession  before  tuning  the  next  string 
to  the  tone  desired  in  order  to  prevent  the  string  being 
forced  out  of  a straight  line  which  would  produce  an  incorrect 
pitch. 


A chart  of  the  fingerboard  is  next  shown  in  the  book 
with  divisions  marked  proportionate  to  the  proper  divisions 
of  the  strings  necessary  to  produce  the  correct  pitches.  This 
chart  is  here  reproduced: 

A Settle*  of  fhe  Fihcf 

£(o  Inches  a.nj  cL.ha.lf  from  Nut  to 


A study  of  the  above  chart  will  make  it  evident  that 


the  sharp  or  flat  tones  are  set  forth  in  such  a manner  as  to 
indicate  that  they  are  not  be  played  in  exactly  the  same 
place  as  their  enharmonic  equivalent.  'Tote,  for  example, 
that  the  tones  of  3,  3,  A,  and  D are  placed  directly  on  the 
second  division  line,  but  that  whereas  the  tones  of  C and  F, 
on  the  fourth  division  line  are  placed  directly  upon  the  line, 
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B#,  W,  A#,  and  D#  are  placed  immediately  preceding  it,  and 
~ b,  b ed lately  after  it. 

more  evident  in  the  spacing  indicated  between  the  second  and 

third  last  tones,  F#  and  G,  on  the  A string.  This  intention 

becomes  immediately  certain  if  reference  is  lade  to  the  chart 

of  the  "Patent  Fingerboard"  shown  on  page  8H-.  A note  placed 

immediately  under  the  above  chart  reads  as  follows: 

When  the  Semitones  are  flatted  or  sharped,  which  is 
but  seldom,  they  must  be  stopped  thus:  By  very  near 

C , b 3 : ' . - b 

equally  so  to  3.  . . . 

Without  further  introduction  or  explanation,  the  book 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  scales  of  C,  , • r • > K 

b , s • the  manner  of  fin  peri..  , and  also  a 

chart  showing  the  location  of  each  note  of  the  scale  on  the 

strings. 
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The  scales  of  C and  G major  are  fingered  in  accord- 
ance with  good  practice  and  no  comment  is  offered  here  concern- 
ing them.  It  will  he  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  scale  of 
G major,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  scales  of  E,  A,  F,  and 
A®  major,  the  scales  do  not  begin  on  the  key-note.  The  symbol 
"K"  is  placed  so  as  to  indicate  the  key-note. 

The  scale  of  D major  employs  the  fingering  0 — 1 — 2-3 
for  the  tones  of  E — E--F#-G  on  the  D string.  This  is  unusual 
in  that  at  no  other  place  in  any  of  the  scales  is  this  finger- 
ing employed,  and  it  does  not  conform  to  the  fing*ering  affixed 
to  the  same  identical  tones  appearing  in  the  scale  of  G major. 
The  fingering  given  there  is  0 — 1 — 3-4,  the  usual  fingering 
employed  for  these  tones.  Otherwise  the  fingering  for  the 
scale  of  D major  is  very  good. 

The  scales  of  A and  E major  require  no  comment  other 
than  that  they  introduce  necessary  shifts  of  position.  The 
same  scales  can  be  performed  with  the  use  of  other  positions, 
but  the  ones  shown  are  adequate. 

The  scales  of  F and  major  are  fingered  in  a er 
that  could  still  be  considered  pood  practice,  except  that  the 
three  final  tones  of  the  scale  of  F major  are  fingered  1 — 2-3, 
being  the  fingering  used  by  many  performers  of  the  time.  The 
same  tones  would  be  fingered  1 — 3-4  today.  There  is  an 
omission  of  the  tone  of  G,  the  open  string,  in  the  chart  of 
the  scale  of  F major. 
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The  fingeritig  shown  for  the  scale  of  ;J>  major  is 
acceptable,  but  it  might  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  done 
as  follows: 
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This  method  book  presents  no  further  scales.  Thus, 
only  eight  of  the  major  scales  are  shown,  and  no  minor  scales 
are  presented.  In  the  entire  book,  minor  scales  or  minor 
mode  are  not  even  mentioned.  This  is  a distinct  limitation. 

The  only  matter  of  real  importance  to  be  discussed  in 
this  book  is  relative  to  the  use  of  the  "Patent  Fingerboard", 
and  this  discussion  is  the  primary  reason  why  the  book 
receives  consideration.  The  writer  believes  that  this  finger- 
board is  important,  and  declares: 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  incompar- 
able Instrument:  treated  only  as  the  bass  in  concert, 
it  is  invaluable,  it  is  noble,  expressive  and  power- 
full  ...  in  the  hand  of  a great  Master,  its  compass 
is  almost  unbounded,  and  for  much  above  three  octaves 
the  tone  are  delightful:  to  this  may  be  added  its 
Harmonic  Tones,  which  are  pleasing  and  Curious,  and 
produce  effects  foreign  to  the  Original  Instrument, 
and  of  the  flute  quality  . . . 

It  must  be  judged  from  this  praise  that  at  least  some 
people  thought  the  "Patent  Fingerboard"  desireable.  Also,  by 
the  use  of  this  device,  it  is  important  to  note  that  tones  are 
recommended  much  above  the  range  of  tones  presented  elsewhere 
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in  the  book,  since  the  highest  tone  shown  anywhere  is 
It  is  likewise  interesting  to  note  that  harmonic  tones  are" 
indicated,  wi  ile  the  regular  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  instrument  makes  no  mention  of  the  possibility 
of  harmonic  tones.  A chart  of  the  "Patent  Fingerboard'* is 
given  in  the  book,  and  it  is  here  reproduced  in  order  to 
clarify  this  discussion: 
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The  "Patent  Fingerboard"  v;as  a device  invented  by 
‘.Jr.  Charles  Clagget.  He  was  an  English  violinist  and  musical 
instrument  inventor,  born  at  haterford  in  1740,  and  died  in 
London  in  1820.  He  was  leader  of  a theater  band  in  Dublin 
from  1762  to  1766,  and  conducted  also 'in  Liverpool  and  in 
Manchester.  Among  his  many  inventions  are  an  organ  without 
pipes,  a chromatic  trumpet,  a chromatic  French  Horn,  a guide 
for  fingering  the  violin,  the  "Patent  Fingerboard"  for  the 
violoncello,  a guide  for  fingering  the  violin,  an  instrument 
shaped  like  the  piano,  but  with  each  octave  divided  into 
thirty-nine  parts,  and  an  improved  tuning  fork.  Hone  of  these 
devices  -were  long  successful. 

The  fingerboard  referred  to  was  apparently  one  upon 
which  the  positions  of  tones  were  marked  by  a division  of 
each  octave  into  twenty  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
the  correct  positions  to  place  different  nuts  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  playing  of  music  in  the  many  clefs  employed 
in  violoncello  music.  The  chart  shown  above  is  an  explanation 
of  the  twenty  divisions  of  the  octave.  A careful  examination 
of  this  chart  will  suffice  to  clarify  the  intention  of  the 
"Patent  Fingerboard"  as  far  as  the  positions  of  the  tones  are 
concerned.  The  book  explains:  "3#  and  C*,  also  E#  and  F , 

are  taken  at  the  same  line,  as  their  differences  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  Division  ..." 
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In  order  to  explain  the  use  of  moveable  nuts  that  are 
recommended  for  the  "Patent  Fingerboard",  the  following 
quotation  is  given: 

As  the  Violoncello  is  played  in  various  cliffs  the 
Patentee  has  invented  Machines  or  Barsto  supply  the 
place  of  additional  Puts  on  the  right  or  thumb  side  of 
the  Fingerboard  which  stand  upright  and  are  perfectly 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Hand  yet  situated  so  conveniently 
that  the  Performer  as  he  advances  up  the  fingerboard 
can  drop  them  at  pleasure  and  those  who  find  the 
Changing  of  Cliffs  attenaed  with  Difficulty  can  by 
dropping  one  of  these  Bars  without  the  smallest 
Inconvenience  or  trouble  remain  at  such  Position  or 
in  such  Cliff  as  he  requires,  and  the  Hand  in  return- 
ing, removes  the  Bars  which  resume  their  former 
Places.  . . . 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  instruction  book’s 
value  is  primarily  historical.  It  is  included  here  because 
of  its  discussion  of  the  "patent  Fingerboard". 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  VIOLONCELLO • PRECEPTOR 

In  1805,  Henry  Hardy  wrote  The  Violoncello  Precentor, 
with  a C'omrleat  Set  of  Scales  for  fingering  in  the  Various 
Hey s.  The  title  page  also  states  that  the  hook  contains 
"...  the  pinger  hoard  properly  delineated  — also  the  Octave 
accurately  measured  & divided  by  which  the  Student  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a proficiency . " 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  known  about  Henry  Hardy 
other  than  that  he  was  a resident  of  Oxford,  which  fact  is 
obtained  from  the  address  of  the  printer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
title  page  of  his  "Preceptor" . Hardy  was  his  own  publisher. 

The  book  begins  with  paragraphs  explaining  the  various 
clefs.  Following  this  is  a paragraph  concerning  the  position 
in  which  the  violoncello  is  to  be  held.  Hardy  refers  here 
to  the  picture. on  the  title  page  of  his  "Preceptor"  (see 
Plate  SX),  adding  that  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  should 
be  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  violoncello,  and  the  fingers 
held  nearly  upright,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  firmly 
upon  the  strings  in  order  to  produce  a good  tone.  Reference 
to  the  picture  will  reveal  only  one  fact  that  is  deserving 
of  comment.  Notice  that  whereas  most  instructors  of  this 
period  advocated  that  the  calves  of  the  legs  should  be  placed 
around  the  lower  portion  of  the  instrument  so  that  the  front 
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edge  is  against  one  calf  and  the  back  edge  against  the  other, 
the  picture  in  Hardy%  "Precentor'1  shows  the  calves  oressed 
against  the  back  edges  only.  This  would  cause  the  lower  part 
of  the  instrument  to  be  forced  further  forward  than  formerly, 
resulting  in  the  instrument  resting  at  a greater  angle  with 
the  body. 


from  the  nut  in  a manner  so  that  the  first  joints  of  all  the 
fingers  except  the  fourth  should  reach  over  the  hair  of  the 
bow,  but  not  far  enough  over  to  touch  the  thumb  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  also  says  that  the  stick  of  the  bow  should  be  inclined 
toward  the  finger  board.  He  continues  his  discussion  of  bowing 
with  explanations  of  downbow  and  upbow  strokes  and  slurred 
notes . 

Following  a discussion  of  the  elements  of  time,  Hardy 
prints  a scale  representation  of  the  finger  board  upon  which 
are  drawn  lines  to  indicate  the  correct  positions  of  the  prin- 


below,  and  a second  chart  is  shown  which  indicates  the  exact 
positions  of  the  semitones. 


Hardy  advocates  that  the  bow  -be  held  a small  distance 


This  chart  is  reproduced 
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There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  above  charts.  They 
are  almost  identical  with  charts  to  be  found  in  many  works  of 
this  type.  However,  Hardy  goes  on  to  say  that  these  same 
divisions  could  be  placed  into  the  second  octaves  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions  in  a reduced  form  to  fit  the  reduced 
form  of  the  second  octave. 
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Hardy  then  explains  his  system  for  tuning.  He  advocates 
tuning  the  A string  by  a tuning  fork  or  harpsichord,  then 
placing  the  finger  on  the  fifth  division  line  on  the  next 
lower  string,  tuning  it  up  until  it  matches  the  tone  of  the 
string  above.  \ hen  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  true  fifths, 
the  student  may  then  tune  more  easily. 

IText  follows  the  usual  discussion  of  major  and  minor 
scales,  time  values,  musical  characters,  and  technical  terms. 
These  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

Hardy  presents  the  following  fingerings  for  the  scales: 
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- In  the  key  of  D major,  Hardy  follows  the  example  of 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  using  the  fingering  0--1--2-3, 

0 — l — 2-3  for  the  second  octave.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the 
fingering  0 — 1--3-4,  0 — 1--3-4  was  beginning  to  come  into  use 
(see  pages-  i oy  , : former  fingering  was  discarded. 

In  the  scales  of  G,  A,  I?  F,  and  3^,  the  upper  finger- 
ing is  evidently  intended  to  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  play 
only  two  octaves,  out  the  lower  fingering  is  to  be  used  if  the 
scale  is  to  continue  for  another  octave.  The  opposite  of  this 
•plan  is  true  in  the  scales  of  and  A*  major. 

There  is  one  misprint  in  the  scale  of  A minor  ascending. 
The  signature  should  be  the  bass  clef  instead  of  the  treble. 

The  fingering  is  acceptable  as  it  is.  The  omen  A string  could 
have  been  used  if  G#  on  the  D string  had  been  marked  for  the 
fourth  finger,  but  Hardy  evidently  thought  the  open  string 
should  be  avoided  because  of  the  Gy  leading  tone  being  so  close 
to  A.  After  giving  only  one  example  of  a minor  scale,  Hardy 
makes  the  astounding  statement  that,  “The  fingering  of  all  other 
keys  in  a flat  third  minor  will  be  found  perfectly  easy  from 
the  foregoing  Examples."  This  is  taking  entirely  too  much  for 
granted!  The  fingering  of  all  the  other  minor  scales  could 
not  conceivably  be  similar  to  this  one  example. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  of  importance  in  Hardy's 
book  other  than  the  musical  examples  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

This  is  a chart  which  is  here  reproduced: 
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In  regard  to  the  foregoing  chart,  Hardy  explains  that 
it  is  intended  to  show  how  to  finger  any  passage,  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  wherever  the  thumb 
is  used.  In  regard  to  the  fingering,  he  says  that  "it  may 
sometimes  happen,  particularly  on  the  lower  mart  of  the 
Instrument,  that  instead  of  the  2d.  and  3d.  fingers  the  3d.  and 
4th.  should  he  used,  the  thumb  and  the  1st.  finger  must  always 
be  the  same . " 

At  the  present  time  it  would  not  be  conside  ed  necessary 
to  make  the  above  finger  substitution,  but  the  X — 1 — 2-3  could 
always  be  used.  However,  there  are  no  sharps,  or  flats  shown 
consistent  with  the  proper  intervals  necessary  to  form  true 
scales,  and  that  fact  would  mean  that  the  semitones,  as  they 
dc cur  between  any  and  all  of  the  fingers  marked,  would  cause 

the  interval  between  the  fingers  to  be  constantly  changing  

an  extremely  awkward  Process.  In  the  form  shown,  the  "Scales 
Df  the  different  positions",  as  Hardy  calls  them,  are  of 
loubtful  value. 

Hardy’s  "Preceptor"  could  hardly  be  called  an  important 
70 rk.  It  has  too  many  weaknesses  to  be  of  any  value.  These 
lave  been  pointed  out  at  their  appropriate  positions  in  this 
iiscussion.  It  can  in  no  wray  be  favorably . compared  to  the 
valuable  work  of  John  Gunn  (see  Chanter  Hi). 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PRACTICAL  AMD  PROGRESSIVE  LESSORS  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO 

Johann  Georg  Christoph  Schetky  was  a famous  German 
violoncellist.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Germany  and  toured 
extensively  as  a concert  performer,  out  eventually  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  married  a rich  widow,  and  wrote  many  compositions 
for  his  instrument  while  there.  He  was  born  in  Darmstadt  in 
1740,  where  his  first  musical  education  came  from  his  father. 
Other  than  one  month's  study  with  a well-known  violoncellist 
named  Anton  Filtz,  he  apparently  mastered  the  violoncello 
entirely  through  his  own  efforts.  He  spent  a period  of  six 
months  in  Hamburg  in  1761,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  great  artists,  and  the  inspiration  received  from  their 
performances  caused  him  to  pursue  his  own  studies  of  the 
instrument  with  great  vigor.  He  held  a position  as  a violon- 
cellist in  the  orchestra  at  Darmstadt,  played  solo  perform- 
ances in  many  nearby  towns,  and  in  1768  went  again  to  Hamburg. 
He  did  not  stay  in  Hamburg  long  however,  but  soon  went  to  the 
patronage  of  Johann  Christoph  Bach  in  London.  Soon  thereafter 
he  took  a position  in  Edinburg  where  he  married  and  retired. 

He  remained  prominent  in  the  musical  life  of  Edinburgh  until 
his  death  in  1824. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Edinburgh,  Schetky 
published  many  works  which  were  highly  regarded  by  violon- 
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cellists  for  many  years.  For  his  instrument,  in  addition  to 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  works,  he  wrote  numerous  concertos, 
duets,  sonatas,  etc.  These  works  would  indicate  that  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  violoncello,  and  his  bowing  technique 
was  famous  amongst  those  who  knew  his  playing. 

Schetky  also  found  time  to  publish  an  instruction  book 
for  the  violoncello  which  he  titled:  Practical  and  Progressive 

Lessons  for  the  Violoncello.  This  work  was  published  in  loll 
by  Robert  Birchall  in  London.  It  is  dedicated  to  John  Crosdill, 
a famous  English  violoncellist,  for  whom  schetky  had  great 
admiration. 

Schetky  begins  his  book  with  an  exr la nation  of  the 
position  of  the  left  hand.  He  would  have  the  first  finger 
placed  upon  E on  the  second  string,  the  second  finger  on  F on 
the  same  string,  and  the  thumb  taking  a position  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  neck  between  the  two  fingers  but  more  nearly 
opposite  the  second  finger.  Whenever  the  hand  is  to  be  shifted 
to  another  position,  he  specifies  that  the  thumb  must  move 
along  with  it. 

Schetky  does  not  explain  whether  the  bow  is  to  oe  held 
directly  by  the  nut  or  at  some  distance  ahead  of  it  as  had  oeen 
advocated  by  earlier  instructors.  He  says  that  the  thumb 
should  be  placed  on  the  left  or  lower  part  of  the  stick,  while 
the  first,  second  and  third  fingers  are  placed  on  the  right  or 
upper  side.  The  second  finger  is  to  be  brought  far  enough 
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down  the  side  of  the  stick  as  to  actually  take  hold  of  the  ha 
Most  of  the  right  arm  movement  is  to  be  from  the  elbow  down, 


for  he  directs  that  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow 
should  move  as  little  as  possible  while  the  v/rist  should  be 
free  and  supple.  These  preliminary  instructions  as  to  bowing 


are  completed  with  explanations  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
terms  "downbow”  and  "upbow" , and  a'^nrooriste  exercises  are 
.given  for  practice  of  the  different  types  of  bowing  in  use. 

Schetky  then  presents  what  he  calls  the  "First  Scale", 
actually  it  isn’t  a scale,  but  an  ascending  group  of  tones 
lying  in  the  first  position.  All  of  these  are  necessary  to 
know  in  order  to  play  the  various  exercises  he  presents. 
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Schetky  follows  this  example  with  eighteen  exercises 
of  various  length  which  all  contain  only  notes  to  be  found  in 
the  above  example.  He  hopes  that  a student,  by  practicing 
these  exercises  diligently,  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  first  position  before  undertaking  to  play  anything 
involving  a shift  of  the  hand  to  another  position. 
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Following  a short  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  major 
and  minor  keys,  Schetky  presents  an  elaborate  chart  showing 
^ the  fingerings  to  be  employed  in  the  various  left-hand 

(positions.  This  chart  is  of  sufficient  thoroughness  and 
general  interest  to  justify  its  complete  reproduction  here. 

The  mark  signifies  that  the  next  finger  should  be  extended, 

and  the  mark  M means  to  keep  the  fingers  closer  together* 
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The  above  examples  given  by  Schetky  have  withstood  all 
I the  changes  in  fingering  technique  that  have  taken  place  during 
all  the  years  up  to  the  present  time.  These  fingerings  would 
be  considered  excellent  today. 

Before  presenting  fipgerings  for  the  various  scales, 
which  Schetky  prefers  to  present  as  "Gamuts",  he  makes  the 
following  statement: 

There  are  different  modes  of  fingering  the 
Scales  and  passages,  but  as  I have  found  that  it 
confuses  the  learner  by  pointing  out  more  than  one, 

I prefered  one  only,  for  when  the  Funil  is  come  a 
certain  length  he  probably  will  find  one  to  suit  him. 

Thus  Schetky  does  not  insist  that  the  fingerings  that 
he  presents  are  the  only  good  ones,  but  that  a pupil  may  later 
adopt  fingerings  suitable  to  his  own  particular  style  of 
playing. 
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Each  one  of  Schetky's  "Gamuts"  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  "Lessons"  which  are  exercises  using  the  tones  of  the 
"Gamuts".  The  "Lessons"  will  not  be  reproduced  here,  but  the 
"Gamuts"  are  presented  as  follows: 
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Scarcely  any  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  fingerings 
J Schetky  gives  in  the  above  examples,  especially  since  he  states 
that  they  are  not  the  only  fingerings  possible.  Some  of  the 
examples  are  obviously  fingered  in  a manner  in  keeping  with  the 
fingering  he  wants  the  student  to  use  in  the  accomoanying 
"Lessons".  The  oeculiar  fingering  of  1-1,  emu loved  twice  in 
the  example  in  E major  above,  is  undoubtedly  used  because 
I Schetky  uses  the  half  nosition  in  the  "Lesson"  following.  Here 
is  an  excerpt  from  it. 


One  of  the  "Lessons",  following  the  example  in  A*  above, 
is  given  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  the  left  hand  to  remain  in 
one  position  throughout  it.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 


that  "Lesson": 
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The  same  posit/on  throughout 


After  a section  discussing  the  various  clefs  employed 
a 

in  violoncello  music,  Schetky  introduces  the  use  of  the  thumb. 
■He  declares  that  the  thumb  should  be  placed  upon  the  first  and 
second  strings  in  such  a manner  that  the  third  or  even  the 
fourth  string  may  be  reached  and  covered.  In  regard  to  using 
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the  little  finger  in  thumb  positions,  Schetky  has  the  follow- 


ing to  say: 

Some  eminent  Professors  do  not  allow  the 
little  Finger  a share  in  the  position  of  the  Thumb. 

I have  found  it  very  useful  and  often  necessary,  as 
the  shifting  one  finger  for  2 or  3 notes  running  must 
be  inconvenient,  a judicious  Plaster  will  direct  the 
Pupil  when  and  where  it  may  oe  useful. 

It  may  be  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  aoove,  that 
Schetky  often  finds  some  passages  played  most  easily  with  the 
aid  of  the  little  finger.  Perhaps  he  would  find  it  most  prof- 
itable in  the  very  high  positions  where  the  distances  Detween 
notes  is  small,  and  therefore  would  easily  oe  reacned  oy  the 
little  finger.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  find  a use  for  it 
in  the  low  positions,  unless  it  be  to  play  a semitone  interval 
above  the  third  finger.  Its  omission  in  a case  ox  tnis  i-ind 
would  necessitate  sliding  some  of  the  fingers  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  or  would  make  it  necessary  to  shift  the  thumb 
land  the  entire  hand  to  another  position. 


Schetky 


shows  the  following  fingerings 


for  passages  that 


use  the  thumb  position: 
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It,  is  unnecessary’'  to  show  any  more  of  these  examples 
ci  thumo  oosition  mere.  Schetky  goes  ahead  to  present  exactly 
identical  fingerings  for  his  examples  in  the  positions  of  3^, 
C,  D,  3,  and  F,  and  each  example  is  followed  by  exercises  in 
both  major  and  minor  keys. 

The  next  sections,  which  are  omitted  from  discussion 
here,  are  concerned  with  shakes,  trills,  double-notes,  chords, 
recitativo,  and  arpeggios. 


The  final  explanations  given  by  Schetky  concern  the 
playing  of  scales  upon  single  strings.  The  fingerings  are  good. 


Schetky' s book  compares  in  no  way  with  the  thoroughness 
and  length  of  Gunn's  book  (see  Chapter  HT  ),  but  he  has  produced 
a short,  concise  book  of  instruction  on  violoncello  playing 
[that  would  be  of  far  greater  use  to  a student  than  Gunn's.  He 
has  also  presented  more  practical  fingerings.  All  of  the 
fingerings  he  uses  are  still  acceptable  toda''r,  and  are  in 
general  use  by  all  performers  on  the  instrument. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A TREATISE  EXPLANATORY  . . . 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Join  cdonald,  F.R.S.,  R.A*S», , was 
born  in  1750  at  Kingsburgh,  Skye,  .cot land*  As  his  title 
indicates,  he  held  various  military  and  scientific  appoint  rents. 
In  1800,  he  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  had  also 
been  for  a time  in  the  East  India  Company*  In  1311,  he  pub- 
lished ^ Treatise  Explanatory  of  the  principles  Constituting 
The  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Violoncello;  and  of  a Systematic 
Let hod  of  Fingering  . . . with  a Description  of  the  Harmonics 
• • • jscertainih"  the  Mature  of  the  Ha r, sonic  System.  He  also 
Wrote  a later  work,  probably  in  1322,  dealing  with  the  bar  ionic 
system  of  the  instrument.  His  death  took  place  at  Exeter  in 
1331. 

Macdonald1  s '’Treatise"  is  a lengthy  work.  There  are 
fifty  pages  of  reading  matter  preceding  any  appearance  of 
.musical  examples.  One  section  of  the  book  is  titled; 

"A  short  Account  of  the  recorded  Origin  of  Music,  and  of  its 
State  among  the  Ancients*”  Another  is  titled:  ”C n 1 State 

of  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages;  with  a Sketch  of  the  general 
Principles  which  regulate  it  in  modern  Times,  and  some  Notices 
of  Instruments."  These  sections  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
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A third  section  of  this  work  hears  the  following 
lengthy  title:  "a  Delineation  and  Explanation  of  the  Whole  of 

the  Finger-board  of  the  violoncello,  and  of  the  Harmonic 
System  of  the  Instrument,  including  the  Diatonic  and  Chromatic 
Scales,  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Fourth  Octave  of  each  String; 
and  the  numerical  Divisions  corresponding  to  the  Positions  of 
the  Tones  and  Semi-tones  within  the  Compass  of  the  relative 
Octaves  of  the  general  Scale." 

This  section  will  not  he  discussed  here  either,  hut  a chart 
which  Macdonald  presents  is  reproduced  (see  Plate  X£  ). 

This  chart  is  worked  out  in  great  detail,  and  contains  a great 
deal  of  information  not  generally  to  he  found  in  hooks  of  this 
type. 


The  title  of  the  next,  section  of  Macdonald* s book  is: 

"A  new  System  of  Fingering  the  Violoncello:  offering  Facilities 
of  teaching,  to  the  Instructor:  and  to  the  Scholar,  a ready, 
easy,  and  natural  Mode  of  executing  any  Description  of  Passage, 
in  all  the  Keys,  and  in  every  Position  of  the  Hand  and  Compass 
of  the  Instrument ; accompanied  with  Music  of  figured  Illus- 
tration." This  is  the  portion  of  the  book  in  which  Macdonald 
lias  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  his  choice  of  fingerings: 

The  system  of  fingering  ...  is  founded  on  just  and 
simple  principles,  containing  an  easy  and  ready  trans- 
ition of  the  hand  from  one  position  to  another,  in 
every  Cd  ass  of  the  instrument.  The  examples  might 
have  been  fingered,  in  many  instances,  in  lower  situ- 
ations, or  nearer  the  nut;  but  to  this  there  will 
ever  remain  a standing  objection,  vi^.  the  want  of 
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softness  and  sweetness  of  tone  there,  compared  with- 
the  contrary  effect,  in  positions  somewhat  higher 
on  another  string.  The  successive  running  of  tl  s 
notes  being  similar,  as  fully  explained,  the  passage 
may  be  played  with  the  same  firgering,  in  general, 
in  a lower  position;  but  the  effect  will  not  be 
adequate,  independent  (particularly  in  slow  move- 
ments) of  introducing,  frequently,  the  very  fine 
harmonics,  at  the  middle  of  the  three  back  strings, 
which,  with  a little  practice,  can  be  readily  touched 
off,  also,  in  more  rapid  passages.  If  examples  are 
found  fingered  differently  from  what  appears  in 
other  works  of  repute,  no  disapprobation  is  intended; 
as  the  reasons,  which  it  is  trusted  are  wrell  founded, 
are  fully  assigned. 

Instead  of  presenting  any  of  Macdonald* s actual 
explanation  of  his  system  of  marking  fingerings,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  here  to  explain  this  system  in  a brief  form. 

The  fingering  symbols  which  Macdonald  uses  are  rather  compli- 
cated. Actually,  however,  if  these  symbols  are  thoroughly 
understood  before  trying  to  decipher  them,  they  are  most  help- 
ful in  determining  his  actual  intention. 

The  following  three  excerpts  from  Macdonald's  examples 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  presents  fingerings: 


u&' 

The  numbers  directly  beneath  the  notes  indicate  the 
fingers  to  be  used.  The  line  drawn  beneath  the  fingering 
numbers  signifies  that  those  notes  are  all  to  oe  played  in  the 
same  position.  The  numeral  below  this  line  indicates  the 
position  in  which  the  notes  are  to  be  pit  yed.  If  a dot  pre- 
cedes this  number,  it  means  that  it  is  an  extended  position. 

(In  this  case,  the  extension  is  the  first  finger  shifted  back- 
ward one-half  step,  sometimes  called  "back  shift".)  Another 
line  is  then  drawn  be low  this  number,  and  the  bottom  number 
indicates  the  number  of  the  string  upon  which  the  massage 
should  be  played.  A dot  placed  immediately  before  any  one  of 
the  lingering  numbers  in  the  first  line,  as  in  (C)  above, 
indicates  that  the  note  can  be  played  as  a harmonic. 

The  eleven  positions  as  numbered  by  Macdonald  can  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  folding  chart  (see  Plate  JXI  ). 
The  first  position  "extended"  is  also  shown  there,  Mote  that 
the  eleventh  position  is  marked  "close  only".  Macdonald 
states  that  this  position  could  not  be  extended  because  the 
fourth  finger  is  too  short  to  play  the  vh  ole  tone  that  would 
be  required.  He  explains  that  every  passage,  from  G,  12th 
major,  fourth  string,  to  A,  the  middle  of  the  first  string 
(see  chart,  Plate  JX  ) can  be  executed  in  four  different 
positions,  and  that  some  passages,  lying  even  above  the  middle 
of  the  first  string,  may  be  taken  in  two  or  three  different 
positions. 
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In  "Figure  2d.'1  (see  chart,  Plate  JtSi  ) , the  large 
semicircles  refer  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  fingers . 

+ ire  four  semicircles  stemming  fro 

extended  first  position,  the  second  position,  the  sixth 
position,  the  seventh  position,  and  three  semicircles  from 
the  eleventh  position.  Each  position  is  twofold;  viz. 

"close"  and  "extended".  In  the  close  position,  there  is  a 
finger  placed  on  each  semitone  in  succession.  In  the  extended 
position,  the  first  finger  remains  in  its  place,  and  each  of 

the  other  three  fingers  is  moved  forward  a semitone.  This 

* 

leaves  an  uncovered,  or  unoccupied  semitone  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers. 

Before  presenting  any  actual  musical  examples, 
fa c dona Id  has  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  holding 
of  the  instrument: 

The  instrument  is,  in  most  instances,  held 
too  low;  and  too  much  sunk  between  the  legs.  This 
occasions  too  great  an  inclination  of  the  body  for- 
ward, when  the  middle  and  higher  compasses  are 
played  in.  a man  about  six  feet  high,  sitting 
upright,  should  have  the  upper  pins  of  the  violon- 
cello on  a level  with  the  eyes.  The  right  leg  cannot 
be  held  perpendicular,  but  must  b e a little  inclined 
outwards,  to  supoort  the  instrument.  The  outer  rim 
of  the  instrument  should  press  against  the  inside  of 
the  upner  part  of  the  calf  of  that  leg;  and  the  rim, 
and  part  of  the  side  of  the  violoncello,  should  rest 
against  the  same  part  nearly  of  the  calf  of  the  left 
leg.  The  instrument  is,  generally,  too  much  inclined 
^ backwards.  The  fingers-  of  the  left  hand  should  be, 

as  much  as  possible,  at  right  angles  with  the  finger- 
board, and  form  curves  over  it.  The  thumb  is  natur- 
ally on  the  level  of,  or  as  high  as,  the  forefinger; 

J but  it  ought  to  be,  with  its  ball  supporting  the 
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the  instrument,  opposite  to  the  middle  finger. 

In  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  positions, 
the  thumb  touches  the  angle  under  the  neck  of  the 
instrument.  The  left  elbov;  must  be  very  little 
raised;  otherwise,  the  fingers  will  not  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  fingerboard.  The  fingers  behind  the 
note  pressed,  are  to  be  down  also,  in  their  "roper 
positions,  in  order  to  give  firmness  and  sweetness 
to  the  tone,  and  to  avoid  that  harshness  of  sound 
too  frequently  heard  in  the  attempts  of  imperfect 
ph  yers.  . . . The  fingers  ought  not  to  be  raised 
more  than  just  to  clear  the  strings. 

The  above  description  of  the  holding  of  the  instrument 
is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  position  generally  assumed 
before  the  end  peg  was  brought  into  use.  Macdonald1 s belief 
that  the  instrument  was  generally  too  much  inclined  backwards 
could  very  well  be  applied  to  positions  assumed  by  iany 
present-day  performers.  If,  as  he  advocates,  the  upper  pi ns 
are  held  on  a level  with  the  eyes,  this  too  great  inclination 
of  the  instrument  is  impossible. 

Macdonald’s  explanation  of  bowing  is  typical  of  his 
time.  Unfortunately  he  declares  that  the  first  joint  of  the 
middle  finger  should  have  its  end  resting  agai  ist  the  hair. 

He  mentions  one  fact  that  is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  no 
other  author  of  his  period  has  mentioned  it.  He  explai  is 
that  "In playing,  the  fore-finger  and  third  finger  have  a move 
ment,  respectively,  which  vibrates  on  the  bow;  the  one  acting 
on  it  in  the  up,  and  the  other  in  the  down  bow."  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  among  olavers  of  this  period  to  have  the 
second  finger  touch  or  even  grasp  the  hair  of  the  bow  — a 
oractice  which  v.as  abandoned. 
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The  first  example  is  fingered  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  way  of  fingering  the  scale  of  G major,  and  the  second 
example  is  merely  a method  of  playing  the  same  scale  entirely 
on  the  third  string. 

The  following  examples,  also  taken  from  Llacdonald1  s 
section  on  the  "open  position",  present  five  different 
fingerings  for  the  same  passage: 


!Z\ 

The  first  three  examples  are  different  methods  of 
playing  the  passage  entirely  upon  the  third  string,  while  the 
last  two  examples  are  methods  of  playing  the  passage  upon 
the  second  and  third  strings.  The  fourth  example  will  he 
recognized  as  the  usual  method  of  playing  this  passage,  and 
the  fifth  example  is  a method  of  playing  it  without  the  use  of 
the  fourth  finger.  This  last  example  is  undoubtedly  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  players  who  still  clung  to  the  habit  of 
using  the  third  finger  more  often  than  the  fourth  --  a practice 
which  was  abandoned  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  scale  of  major  is  presented  in  Lonald*s 
discussion  of  the  "first  position'1.  The  first  example  is  to  be 
played  on  one  string  only,  while  the  second  example  employs 
both  the  first  and  second  strings: 


The  exercises  which  accompany  these  scales  are  simply 
the  same  notes  as  used  in  the  exercises  in  the  "o'nen  position", 
they  are  here  transposed  into  the  b 

necessary  changes  in  fingering: 
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Macdonald  has  fingered  the  first  two  examples  so  that 
they  lie  entirely  on  the  D string,  while  the  third  string  is 
fingered  to  he  played  on  both  the  D and  A strings.  The  fourth 
example  is  to  be  played  on  the  D and  A strings. 

These  examples  are  very  interesting,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  merely  indications  of  the  variety  of  positions  which 
may  be  used  to  play  any  particular  passage,  they  will  not  be 
further  reproduced  here.  All  of  the  scales  which  appear  in 
Macdonald’s  book  will  be  reproduced. 

The  scale  of  E major  appears  in  the  section  in  which 
the  "second  position"  is  introduced.  This  scale  and  the 
twelve  other  major  scales  are  reproduced  below, 
also  shows  fingerings  for  three  minor  scales: 
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Reference  to  Macdonald's  chart  of  the  fingerboard 
(see  Plate  lx)  will  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "Tenor 
Position"  and  "Violin  Position"  as  used  in  the  above  scales. 

The  abundance  of  figures  in  the  above  scales,  showing 
fingering,  positions,  -nossible  harmonics,  and  strings  to  be 
used,  make  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  explanation  here, 
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Following  his  presentation  of  the  above  scales  (and  the 
omitted  exercises),  Macdonald  prints  many  melodies  for  the 
student  to  practice.  These  melodies  are  often  given  in  several 
keys,  and  they  are  always  completely  fingered  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  system  of  marking  fingerings.  He  also  shows 
examples  of  arpeggios  and  chords,  but  these  present  no  new 
elements  of  fingering,  and  they  will  not  be  reproduced  here. 

Throughout  his  book,  Macdonald  frequently  points  out 
his  predilection  for  playing  passages  in  the  high  positions. 

He  suggests  that  the  sound  produced  in  these  high  positions, 
is,  in  his  opinion,  much  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  if  the 
passage  were  played  in  the  low  positions.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
bit  of  advice.  The  high  positions  often  are  preferable  in 
certain  types  of  passage^  but  the  student  should  not  be  advised 
to  use  them  constantly. 

Another  partiality  shown  by  Macdonald  is  his  liking  for 
the  harmonic  tones.  He  advises  the  student  to  use  them  when- 
ever they  are  available.  Most  authorities  would  not  agree  to  . 
this  constant  use  of  harmonics. 

Macdonald's  book  cannot  be  considered  a good  one  for 
the  average  type  of  violoncello  student.  The  difficulties 
of  playing  in  some  of  the  positions  he  recommends  would  seem 
formidable  to  young  and  inexperienced  players.  The  book's 
chief  interest  to  this  present  study  is  in  its  unique  system 
of  marking  fingerings. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SUi.uvIARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

SujEMSl* 

Seven  method  books  have  been  reviewed  and  analyzed  in 
this  study.  They  represent  the  efforts  of  English  violon- 
cellists to  provide  instruction  and  guidance  to  students  of 
the  instrument.  All  of  these  methods  were  written  between 
1745  and  1311.' 

Although  the  violoncello  had  been  growing  in  popularity 
since  its  first  appearances  in  Ital'r  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  earliest  known  method  book 
for  the  instrument  was  not  published  until  1741.  It  was  not 

an  English  publication,  but  appeared  in  France.  The  book, 

• / 

Methode,  Tneonoue  et  ^ratipue , Pour  ^.onrendre  en  peu  de  terns 
Le  Violoncello  dans  sa  Perfection,  written  by  Lie he 1 Corrette , 
and  published  by  the  author  in  Paris,  was  not  translated  into 
-lish.  In  comparison  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  popularity 
of  the  violoncello  in  France,  England  was  rathe'r  slow  to 
accept  the  new  instrument.  As  has  been  noted  in  Chapter  I, 

The  gamut  for  the  Violoncello , written  in  England  in  1745, 
was  a -feeble  attempt  to  provide  instruction  on  the  instrument, 
and  it  was  not  until  1765,  when  Robert  Crone  wrote  his 
Complect  Tutor  for  the  Violoncello  (see  Chapter  II),  that  any 
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real  effort  was  made  in  England  to  write  anything  resembling 
an  actual  method  book  for  the  instrument . From  this  time  until 
1311,  the  date  of  publication  of  da c dona Id* s A Treatise 
Explanatory  . . . (see  Chapter  VII),  the  growth  of  the 
popularity  of  the  violoncello  increased  rapidly.  Before  1819, 
Jean  Louis  Duport  had  published  his  famous  Essai  sur  le  Doiyter 
du  yioloncelle  ...  in  Paris.  This  work  was  translated  into 
English,  and  became  the  standard  work  in  England  as  well  as 
the  remainder  of  Eurooe.  For  this  reason,  method  books  written 
in  England  after  1819  are  far  overshadowed  in  importance  by 
Duport* s work,  and  their  importance  to  the  development  of 
violoncello  technique  is  of  small  interest  other  than  historical. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  study  to  review  all  of  the 
known  available  English  method  books  for  the  violoncello  up 
to  the  year  1811,  and  to  analyse  their  contents  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reader  would  be  able  to  evaluate  their  worth,  and 
to  note  the  gradual  development  and  evolution  of  the  fingering 
technique  of  the  instrument  into  the  form  in  which  we  now 
know  it.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  even  the  smallest 
details  of  fingering  presented  bjr  these  books,  especially  the 
early  books,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  reader  can  readily 
find  in  this  study  any  facts  that  he  wishes  to  discover  as  to 
the  contents  of  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  end  peg, 

upon  which  the  violoncello  rests  today,  had  not  been  in  use 
See  Bibliography  for  complete  title . 
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at  any  time  during  the  period  discussed  in  this  study,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  use  had  only  once  been  suggested 
(see  page  17).  The  bow  was  still  held  in  a manner  different 
from  that  in  use  today.  These  limitations,  together  with  the 
fact  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a limited  amount  of  suitable  violoncello  music 
available  for  performance,  all  have  a contributing  influence 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  was  played. 

The  gradual  substitution  of  the  fingerings  0--1 — 3-4 
and  0 — 1-2- -4  for  the  now  obsolete  0 — 1 — 2-3  and  0--1-2 — 3, 
respectively , can  be  noted  in  the  lethod  books  published 
after  1300,  particularly  the  one  by  Schetky  (see  Chapter  VI). 

Conclusions. 

Although  method  books  are  not  ah.  ays  written  by  the 
most  competent  authorities,  they  must  be  considered  the  aost 
accurate  gauge  of  the  status  of  oerformance  technique  of  the 
particular  times  in  which  they  were  written.  How  else  can 
this  be  determined?  There  are  only  two  other  ways:  First, 

by  an  examination  of  the  meager  information  on  the  subject 
that  music  historians  of  the  time  have  included  in  their 
works;  second,  by  an  examination  of  the  music  composed  for 
the  instrument  during  and  ">rior  to  the  time  under  consider- 
ation. This  second  method  is  not  too  accurate  due  to  the 
tendency  of  composers  to  write  for  the  instru  ment  while  knowing 
little  or  nothin-'  of  its  c ilities,  and  also  their  tender.. 
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to  write  music  which  has  often  been  considered  impossible 
to  play  on  the  instrument  at  the  time  of  its  composition. 

Historically,  The  Gamut  for  the  Violoncello  (see 
Chapter  I)  is  important  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the 
first  work  of  instruction  for  the  violoncello  which  appeared 
in  Gngland.  The  work  of  Robert  Crone  (see  Charter  II)  is 
important  historically  because  of  its  quaintness,  iluch  of 
the  material  he  presents  has  no  real  value  other  than  a 
historical  record  of  fingering  tendencies  in  17  35.  The  violon- 
cello Preceptor,  written  by  Henry  Hardy  in  1805  (see  Chapter  V)? 
can  be  "iven  much  the  sane  evaluation.  Although  Hardy*  s 
method  included  some  instruction  of  value,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a - luate  in  view  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  writte  , 
Certainly  better  methods  had  been  written  by  this  time.  The 
Hew  and  Complete  Tutor  (see  Chapter  IV),  is  important  from  a 
historical  viewpoint  only  because  of  its  discussion  of  the' 
"Patent  Fingerboard". 

John  Gunn  wrote  the  most  learned  and  scientific  work 
about  the  instrument.  His  Theory  and  Pra ctice  of  pin'' -sring 
the  Violoncello  (see  Chapter  III)  was  an  attempt  to  solve  all 
the  difficulties  of  fingering,  and  to  produce  a system  which 
would  promote  uniformity  in  violoncello  technique  . His 
theories  are  well  thought  out,  but  he  would  have  done  better 
had  he  chose  a more  modern  technique  such  as  that  presented 

by  Schetky  (see  Chanter  VI)  eighteen  years  later.  Schetky's 
theories  are  as  sound  today  as  they  were  in  1-11.  His  method, 
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Practical  and  Progressive  Lessons  lor  the  Violoncello,  is  by 
far  the  most  practical  method  reviewed  in  this  study , and, 

of  all  of  the  authors  discussed  in  this  study,  only  schetky* s 
name  is  known  today  by  any  considers ole  number  of  violon- 
cellists. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  John  Crosdill  (1755-  ?),  one  of 
England’s  most  celebrated  violoncellists  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  did  not  write  a method.  His 
fame  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  insured  its  adoption 
by  the  majority  of  English  violoncellists,  and  night  have  had 
a great  influence  on  the  technique  of  young  performers  at  that 
time.  Schetky  had  great  regard  for  Crosdill,  and  he  dedicated 
his  method  book  to  him. 

As  a final  evaluation  of  the  works  reviewed  in  this 
study,  only  the  method  written  by  Schetky  can  be  considered 
of  any  world-wide  importance.  His  methods  were  progressive 
and  undoubtedly  influenced  the  development  of  fingering 
technique  to  take  the  direction  it  took  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  the  only  one  of  these  method  books  which 
could  be  recommended  as  having  any  practical  value  to  present- 
day  students. 
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